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A Message 





from the President 


T THE TIME of writing this article we are going 
__A through a political campaign to elect a president 
of the United States. One of the great concerns of our 
nation at this time is the relationship of the national 
organization and government to the state and local 
¢overnments. It occurs to me that, in a much more 
limited way, we face a similar concern in our own 
crganization of NATS. I should like to consider the 
1elationship between our national and local organiza- 
tion as I talk to you today. 

As a nation this problem which involves the question 
cf Federalism or States Rights, has confronted us from 
the very beginning of our national life. Our founding 
fathers wrestled arduously and with great vision with 
this problem as is evidenced in the Federalist pavers 
and in our federal constitution which is a notable com- 
promise between these two opposing ideas. I am not 
writing a political discourse, but I do recognize that 
in NATS we have an analogous issue which we too 
must face and resolve before it becomes a problem. 

What is the relationship in NATS between our na- 
tional organization and our local chapters? We must 
be clear about this. I shall try to articulate a few of 
my own thoughts on this subject for whatever they 
are worth to the organization, both national and local. 
If, by chance, this article incites inquiry and discus- 
sion, it will be good for NATS. 

First, let us go back to the beginning of our organi- 
zation. It was founded by a group of men coming from 
local situations, and their first reason for organizing 
was found in the sincere belief that in union there is 
strength. Secondly, the men in New York and Chicago 
who are our founding fathers had in their respective 
organizations the experience of associating themselves 
regularly with their fellows. They had talked about 
al the problems of voice, vocal pedagogy, science and 
voice, artistry, etc. with frankness, with some’ dis- 
azreement, to be sure, but always with camaraderie. 
They were motivated by an eagerness to better them- 
selves and to better their teaching. Because their ex- 
perience was so fruitful, it dawned on them that this 
pittern of experience could be generalized and propa- 
g: ted all over the United States for the benefit of all 
vice teachers. Thus it was that NATS came into being 
aid drew unto itself a constitution, by-laws, a state- 
rent of ethics and a skeleton organization. Almost as 
scon as the national organization was stabilized, local 
c] apters of NATS began to be organized until now we 
h..ve 35 and, I hope, the possibility of many more. 

Certain simple demands were made on the local 
gioups by the national organization. A member of a 
lozal chapter must be a member of NATS; by-laws of 
lccal chapters must conform to the general purposes 
aid ideals of the national organization; young peonle 





entering contests must be students of members of 
NATS. All of this was accomplished with a minimum 
of friction, and I believe I am right in saying that these 
organizational features are now generally accepted. 

It has been the national organization that has pro- 
moted the national conventions, the work-shops, pub- 
lished the Bulletin and our pronouncements, set up 
relationships with other musical organizations, lobbied 
for legislation, instituted the “Singer of the Year” and 
other student contests, the Fellowship program, sup- 
plied leadership and stimulated study groups and 
finally, has added prestige to our profession. When the 
national organization seems removed from us as in- 
dividuals and from our local chapters, we need very 
much to remind ourselves that we are indebted to this 
parent organization for all of these and many more 
factors of growth in our work. 

Now I wish to turn to the function of the local chap- 
ters. As I said in my acceptance speech in Cincinnati, 
I am basically a “grass-rooter.” The national organiza- 
tion came first in time and consequently, in influence, 
but as we grow it must be willing to become the servant 
of the local chapters. There may be a certain glamour 
and luster on the national level which is wholesome and 
which may or may not be reflected on the local level. 
It must always be remembered that every national of- 
ficer and every national committeeman is first and al- 
ways a local man or woman teaching and doing his 
work day after day along with every other teacher. 

I have been greatly touched recently by three letters 
from persons resigning from NATS due to retirement. 
Each expressed great regret in resigning, told of the 
stimulation he had received from chapter meetings: 
each expressed the honor he felt in having belonged 
to our organization and his continuing loyalty. Here 
are people who have received real inspiration and have 
experienced true comradeshiv. They were sad letters, 
but heart-warming; they made me wish and hope that 
bv some plan we could retain members as they retire. 
The experiences of these three members indicate in 
part the vital functions of the local chapters. 

Another function of the local chapter is that of com- 
munication. I receive letters now and then from chap- 
ter presidents and as I read them I seem to sense a 
breakdown in the area of communication. They say 
that people get tired of hearing their own members 
talk, that they can’t find new material for programs, 
that every one is too busy to take time to come to 
meetings. All of this is partially true. I have worked in 
a local chapter, and I know the force of their observa- 
tions. But I know too that people do manage somehow 
to find the time and energy to do the things they really 
want to do. It is at this point that we must work for 
a new climate, a new [Please turn to page 31.]} 
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s NATS Mempers approach Dallas 
for the 16th National Convention, 
they will find a prosperous and vital 
city in which the skyscrapers arise from 
the plains. They will come to a state as 
large as New England with New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois added. 
They will come to a state that blankets 
four American Cultures from the Old 
South near the Gulf, to the Far West 
at El Paso; from the Mexican on the 
Rio Grande, to the Middle West in the 
Panhandle. They will come to a state 
thriving in a musical culture, active 
with opera companies, symphony or- 
chestras, schools of music and theatres. 
They will come to the entertainment 
and recreation area of the Southwest. 
And—they will come to a convention 
which the Program Committee feels will 
be long-remembered. Many of our 
members will consider each session the 
highlight of the convention. It is indeed 
a convention where each program is a 
highlight. 

This great convention will be called 
to order by Past President Walter Allen 
Stults, and will have as its theme, Song, 
the Speech of the Heart. You will thrill 
to singing An die Musik—‘Thou noble 
art, thou hast lightened my heart with 
love and carried me to a better world— 
I give thee thanks.” 

Keynote Speaker will be Past Presi- 
dent Bernard U. Taylor of New York 
City. His editions of Italian, German, 
French and Contemporary American 
Songs are standard sources of songs in 
vocal studios. He was a great leader of 
NATS and is a highly successful teach- 
er. He is eminently qualified to make 
the opening statement of the 1960 Con- 
vention. 





A session will be devoted to each of 
the four main language areas of vocal 
repertoire. One of the most neglected 
and controversial areas in singing, is 
that of Italian diction. What is the pro- 
nunciation of the Tuscan dialect which 
is considered to be classical Italian? 
Ralph Errolle, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and of the fac- 
ulty of Louisiana State University, now 
living in Atlanta, will present a session 
in which many of his techniques and 
theories will be demonstrated. These 
ideas are based on a book on Italian 
diction which has been in preparation 
for several years and has been written 
in conjunction with an Italian language 
authority in Italy. 

A session on Contemporary English 
Art Song will be presented by com- 
poser Michael Head of London, England, 
who was immensely successful in the 
1959 summer workshops. 

Burton Garlinghouse of Cleveland will 
speak on the German Lied in this 
Mahler-Wolf Centennial Year. His lec- 
ture, German Song, a Century of Ro- 
manticism will be illustrated by assisting 
artists. 

A panel on the French Song, its In- 
terpretation and Style will bring the 
following teachers, Sylvie Derdeyn, 
Radiana Pazmor, Arthur Faguy-Cote, 
Weldon Whitlock; all of whom are 
authorities in this area and who have 
appeared on many workshop and con- 
vention programs. 

The profession of singing is closely 
allied to the Sacred Solo. Three persons 
with professional experience in this field 
will speak of interesting numbers and 
sing them for the convention. Harold 
Haugh of the University of Michigan 
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and George Cox of the University cf 
Oregon have made presentations in ths 
area at the workshops. Lloyd Pfautsch 
of Southern Methodist University  s 
known through his collection of sacred 
songs. 

Three sessions will be devoted io 
Vocal Pedagogy, which is of major cor- 
cern to all of us. S. Norman Park, cf 
Dayton, Ohio, who has had fine success 
with solo voices in his well-known Day- 
TON Boys Cuorr, will speak on Teaching 
the High School Voice. His preparation 
has proved to be a firm foundation upon 
which several singers have built suc- 
cessful professional careers. He will 
demonstrate teaching techniques with 
high school voices. 

Teaching the Advanced Vocal Student 
—I will be a session by Olga Ryss who 
was trained in the Conservatory at St. 
Petersburg, Russia. She sang in opera 
houses in Russia, the Baltic States and 
the Berlin Staatsoper before beginning 
an auspicious career as singer, teache1 
and opera director in South Africa. 
Since her arrival in the United States, 
she has been closely associated with 
Jennie Tourel and Martha Liptoa. 
Teachers will be fascinated to see this 
artist-teacher-coach work with student 
audition winners from various regions. 

Ruth Miller Chamlee, former Metro- 
politan Opera artist, student of Giovan- 
ni Sbriglia, teacher of Mary Costa 
and Theodore Uppman, and successful 
workshop demonstration teacher, wl 
teach regional student audition winners 
during the pedagogy sessions in Teac?- 
ing the Advanced Vocal Student—I1. 

Past President Dale V. Gilliland aid 
John Toms, Director and Recorder of 
the American Institute of Vocal Ped:- 
gogy will tell of the development of t1¢ 
Fellow in NATS program, of the lar ze 
number of members with 25 years of 
teaching experience who have submitt :d 
AIVP Founders’ Year applications ad 
other details of this new project of 
NATS which was implemented in t1¢ 
national convention in Cincinnati. 

Stanley Deacon, distinguished teacher 
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R. Serton Coffin 


INVENTION 


of Kansas City, will speak on Singers 
aid Musicians, with special emphasis on 
those arts necessary for success on the 
lyic stage. 

NATS members attending the Dallas 
Convention will have an opportunity to 
not only hear a fine array of vocal talent 
at the professional level, but also sev- 
eral young singers on their way to 
highest levels of performance. 

The impressive list of “highlights” con- 
tinues with the Lecture-Recital by Wil- 
liam Scheide and Norman Farrow of 
the Bach Aria Group of New York City. 
Mr. Scheide is Director of the Group, 
which is one of the most distinguished 
ensembles on the concert platform to- 
day. He is an established authority on 
Bach. Teachers will be interested in the 
great vocal traditions and styles of this 
era. Mr. Farrow, besides being a mem- 
ber of the Bach Aria Group, is Artist- 
Teacher at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas. 

Eugene Conley, famed for his work 
with the Metropolitan Opera and New 
York City Center Companies, now Resi- 
dent Tenor at North Texas State Col- 
leee in Denton, will be joined by 
Margaret Kalil, Resident Soprano, for- 
merly of Chautauqua, N.Y. and soloist 
with such major orchestras as the New 
York Philharmonic and the Boston 
Symphony, in a Song Recital on Decem- 
be 30. 

Michael Head, eminent British com- 
poser, will present a recital of his own 
col positions in his own inimitable and 
ch: rming manner. 

“he 1959 Singer of the Year, Barbara 
Fa lkner, who made a magnificent im- 
prission in the audition at Cincinnati 
an’ who has furthered her career since 
thet time, will also be heard in recital 
on December 30th. 

"he Sixth Annual Singer of the Year 
Au litions, which will be held at the 
Aniual Banquet, will provide some. of 
the greatest excitement of the conven- 
tio. Beautiful voices and keen competi- 
tio. contribute the spark for this event 









wh ch is gaining in interest each year. 
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We are singers and artists, too, so we 
will all join in the Art-Song-Sing led 
by Jack Juergens and Warren Woold- 
ridge. This “sing” has had great success 
in the Southwestern Region and is pro- 
grammed as a special request by Presi- 
dent B. Fred Wise. 

Choral Singing will feature The Bison 
Glee Club of Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity. Dr. Warren Angell, conductor, was 
a member of the Fred Waring Glee Club 
during its heyday and was one of its 
composers and arrangers. He is an 
authority in the field of sacred choral 
music. 

The Humanities and the Singer will 
be a most important panel. Dean Wil- 
liam E. Doty of the University of Texas 
will speak on The Relation of the Hu- 
manities to Problems of Interpretation. 
Thomas Williams 2f Knox College and 
Robert Bowlus, NATS Treasurer of 
Ohio Wesleyan will speak of other re- 
lationships of the Humanities to the 
Singer. 

John Rosenfield, of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, renowned critic and authori- 
ty on opera and the concert field, who 
has had a great deal to do with the 
growth of Dallas as a music center, will 
be heard on the topic, The Press and 
the Vocal Art. 






The NOA is having its national con- 
vention in Dallas on December 30 and 
31. Peter Paul Fuchs, president, will 
speak to us on December 29th on, The 
Position of the Singer in American 
Opera Production. Mr. Fuchs was for- 
merly an assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He has 
taught at Tanglewood, the Chatham 
College Opera Workshop, Pittsburgh, 
and is Head of the Opera Department 
at Louisiana State University. 

The opera season in Dallas is one of 
the most exciting of any in the United 
States. Although the season will not 
coincide with the time of the Conven- 
tion, Royce Reaves will tell us of Opera 
in Dallas and singers from the Company 
will give us a short program. 

Lest our members fear an all-work- 
and-no-play Convention, rest assured 
that the Dallas Convention will also be 
a Social Convention, with regular coffee 
breaks: [Cafe au lait, s'il vous plait]; 
[ Noch, ein Kaffee haben?]; [Have Cof- 
fee, will visit]. Also, we will have a 
whing-ding on the Ranch!! There will 
be a barbeque at the Stephen F. Austin 
Dude Ranch in Grapevine, Texas, about 
15 miles from the Baker Hotel—chart- 
ered buses may be taken for the short 

[Please turn the page.] 
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trip. This is a large building capable of 
handling crowds up to 700 people. So, 
it will be a barbeque in the great Texas 
indoors. The Wednesday evening ses- 
sions will be held there. 

We will have a great banquet speech, 
with a color of the Southwest, by Walter 
Prescott Webb, former President of the 
Southwestern Historical Society. He will 
talk on, The Place of the Western in 
History, Geography and Human Affec- 
tions. [This should result in a more 
meaningful enjoyment of those few free 
hours in front of the T.V.!] 

Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz of New 
York, who has made another contribu- 
tion to speech therapy in a new volume, 
VocaL REHABILITATION, will speak on 
Voices in Distress: A Challenge to Sing- 
ing Teachers, Laryngologists and Thera- 
pists. Dr. Brodnitz has a large following 
from the several workshops in which he 
has been a lecturer. 

William Vennard will show a film, 
The Vibrating Larynx, which won an 
award at the International Congress on 
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Educational Films in Prague. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Vennard, will summarize his 
work in research in Holland this past 
year. Vital singing teachers will always 
be interested in the new insights into 
the phenomena of voice and singing. 





Auld Lang Syne, an integral part of 
all NATS conventions and workshops, 
will be led by H. Grady Harlan who 
sponsored the first student auditions in 
Dallas ten years ago. At that time he 
was Editor of THE SOUTHWESTERN Mv- 
SICIAN. He had a vision that great things 
would blossom from student auditions. 
He was right and will have the honcr 
of closing the first National Convention 
on the spot where the first student audi- 
tions were held. 

The national convention is one of the 
most invigorating of situations for the 
teacher of singing. Often isolated, with 
none around who talk or think hs 
language, here is a unique kind of 
stimulation for the mind and spirit-- 
here in a friendly atmosphere he may 
rub shoulders with leaders in most of 
the areas involved in vocal pedagogy. 
In such situations, professional lines 
have been redirected and raised to a 
higher level. Dallas is a must for prce- 
fessional growth, December 27th - 30ta, 
1960; Come ’n get it, Pahdnuh!2? 





LLOYD MALLETT 


Lloyd Mallett’s book “50 Exercises for the 
Young Singer” was recently published by 
Belwin, Inc. His major work for twenty 
years has been with high school through 
college age students. He serves Cascade 
Chapter of Washington and Oregon as 
publicity chairman and as a member of 
their board of directors. Besides his teach- 
ing he often accompanies for recitalists 
and specializes in program building. 


* * * 


HE USUAL QUESTION asked of a sing- 

ing teacher at the first interview 
with a prospective pupil is: “Have I 
enough talent to make it worth my 
while to study singing?” Sometimes it 
is asked by the interested parents who 
almost invariably have exalted ideas as 
to what wonderful things lie in store for 
their sons and daughters. Few realize 
that the singing instructor’s real task is 
to improve and educate the student’s 
thinking, musically and vocally. Hardly 
any newcomers know that almost every 
teacher available to them will accept 
pupils of little talent who are willing to 
learn to sing better. So the answer to 
this question, naive as it is, must be 
honest and forthright. 

But give a few moments’ thought to 
what talent in a singer really is. We 
are all looking for it in our students 
and each one has it in some degree. 
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Talent — What Js 94? 


How will we know it at first glance? Is 
it so evident that it can be measured and 
evaluated in the uneducated singer who 
brings an uncultivated voice and sense 
of things musical to the studio? I like 
to think that I will become more aware 
of the qualifications of each pupil as 
time goes on. It is too easy to be mis- 
taken at the first hearing. Snap judg- 
ment is often nothing more than a 
meaningless snap! And so many people 
are guilty of judging who aren’t at all 
qualified to decide. 

How many times have we all had 
pupils of ordinary ability whose friends 
and families filled their minds with a 
picture of an easy career, big money 
and quick success? It seems strange that 
almost everyone we meet thinks he 
knows enough about talent in the young 
to make instant predictions. Perhaps it 
is due to the availability of radio and 
television programs in the home that 
uninformed listeners have developed in- 
flated ideas as to their own judgment 
of what is good and what is not. At any 
rate it has been very dangerous to allow 
young students the questionable luxury 
of such advice. And it lies still within 
the jurisdiction of the singing teacher 
to help decide whether a student should 
harbor career notions. Thus it becomes 
an increasingly puzzling subject about 


which we must know more and more. 

It cannot be said that a good voice 
was ever enough in a young singer. Nor 
can we say that promising musicianship 
combined with voice is enough. We must 
add to this equal amounts of good 
looks, health, personality [such an over- 
worked word in our time], intelligence, 
ambition to improve and study, all be- 
sides a native ability to sing and express. 

At first interview, the outward person 
is evident, but the real student must 
be gotten acquainted with over a long 
period of time. We can judge about 
looks, health, ability to meet people and 
to perform before a stranger, but there 
are several more points about which we 
can only learn through months to come. 

The adjudicator at vocal hearings can 
be badly fooled about a singer’s pitch 
and rhythm if the song has been care- 
fully coached and is accompanied by tlie 
right person. He may be misled by m- 
mentary flashes of enthusiasm for a 
favorite song or the infectious friend i- 
ness of the applicant. I have had any 
number of experiences with studer ts 
who were inadequately examined >y 
over-enthusiastic judges. Some of these 
returned to the studio to share with re 
the good joke that they considered t1e 
situation. Time and again hearings have 
worked the opposite result where t1e 
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pupil’s shortcomings were overlooked or 
not discerned. Sometimes, however, 
such a situation helps me to decide that 
we are conquering whatever troubles 
seem still so evident to me. 

I cannot be earnest enough about ad- 
\ising teachers to withhold this first 
evaluation of a singer’s ability. Indeed, 
after thorough examination and ac- 
cuaintance with the student, I still 
maintain an even keel. The road to suc- 
cess in public performing is paved with 
all manner of disappointing things. 
There is no reason to encourage singers 
toward this journey of trials and dis- 
couragement unless they themselves are 
determined that it is the life for them. 
Even then, after learning of its difficulty 
they may change their minds and make 
singing a necessary part of their lives, 
but as an avocation. It takes more cour- 
aze to face this situation than one would 
think. 

So many young people become stage- 
struck each year that Hollywood and 
New York City are overrun with them. 
Many do have talent and many more 
have more than ordinary gifts which 
would be greatly appreciated in smaller 
towns. That so many crowd the Mecca 
makes them seem less-gifted than they 
really are. But somewhere along the line 
well-meaning friends encouraged the 
idea that they should make a career 
of singing and acting. Usually they ap- 
proach the big city with scanty experi- 
ence in acting and no background of 
study for singing. Unless they are hon- 
estly counselled by some _ interested 
auditioner they continue on in the idea 
that they will be discovered one lucky 
day, living along on this obscure hope 
rather than preparing and studying. 

In the theatre as well as in the field 
oi religious music, there will always be 
a need for serious preparation with the 
best teachers, regardless of the situation 
in popular music. Knowing little about 
the latter other than that vocal per- 
formers often depend more on looks and 
presentation than on voice and musi- 
cianship, I exclude this field from 
m, thoughts. I will say that heartbreak 
lis ahead of many youngsters who 
heve more real talent than some tele- 
viion performers display unless well- 
in ormed teachers help them to under- 
st_nd that entertaining and legitimate 
sii ging are two different things. Both 
have their place and require entirely 
di ferent methods of teaching. 

“hat serious light opera, musical show 
roes and grand opera require fine 
voces well disciplined for endurance 
ani projection above instrumental ac- 
co apaniment in large theatres makes it 
all the more necessary that we know 
hov to judge this thing called talent. 
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We find so many young people who are 
willing to work and study nowadays that 
even the competition among students is 
growing more critical. This is a healthy 
situation and will prepare any ambitious 
singer for the ways of the professional 
musical world. But with more talent 
showing interest year by year, the re- 
quirements must also become sterner. 

In the field of sacred music there are 
necessary stipulations of musicianship, 
vocal range development, understanding 
of repertoire appropriateness, style and 
presentation just as rigid as in the world 
of music-drama. That a student must 
be schooled in both traditions means 
that his abilities and gifts must be equal 
to the task. The too small voice or the 
voice of little carrying resonance will 
have lesser chance of fulfilling these 
requirements even if coupled with fine 
musical intelligence and training. These 
singers can find ready use for their sing- 
ing at weddings, funerals, small pro- 
grams before clubs and wherever they 
can be electrically amplified. Radio was 
a wonderful field for the singer of small- 
er voice and I presume that television 
carries on the same tradition for those 
who qualify with good appearance. 

That the raw beginner is unaware of 
any need for other than a little coach- 
ing makes the interview, especially in 
the presence of fond parents, particu- 
larly important. That his ambition far 
outweighs his evident gifts should warn 
the teacher against any other than a 
very calm, sane approach to a truthful 
picture of what study requires. Why 
not paint a healthy, glowing picture 
that shows self-improvement as a fine 
thing? I try to bring about an under- 
standing that it is first important to 
qualify for study before trying to buck 
that far off thing, the career. And in 
most cases I succeed even with those 
who have been misled into believing 
that they have something the world 
can’t do without. 

A review of the early life stories of 
various well-known singers helps us to 
remember that many didn’t show suf- 
ficient gift at the beginning to warrant 
any raves. Some did. Most of them be- 
came what they are through diligent 
work and honest, well-informed help 
from serious teachers and coaches. That 
their vocal development kept pace with 
their musical, spiritual, cultural and 
physical development brought them 
eventually to the fore. I have known 
many fine singers and my first impres- 
sion was that they weren’t only big 
successes, they were also big people! 
They had a capacity for work and self- 
improvement, a real love and devotion 
to their study. I wonder if this isn’t the 
real definition of the word talent!## 
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American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS and ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 














FINE KNACKS 
FOR LADIES 


John Dowland, the first and 
perhaps finest composer of art 
songs [and all in English!], is 
represented by 50 of his 
"knacks" in two books, selected 
by E. H. Fellowes, each in high 
and low keys [$2.50]. ''Though 
all my wares be trash, the heart 
is true," his song continues, but 
we know his art to be true also. 


The complete songs of Dow- 
land are available in 8 volumes 
of the series “English Lute 
Songs" [$3.75 each]. But the 
beginning student will find Fel- 
lowes' edition of FORTY ELIZA- 
BETHAN SONGS most useful; 
these are in 4 books, high and 
low keys [$1.25 each]. All the 
fine Elizabethan song writers are 
represented. 


Now that we are sole Amer- 
ican agents for Augener Ltd., 
we offer the 20 Favourite Songs 
of PURCELL, 4 volumes of 30 
selected songs by HANDEL, 24 
Favourite Songs of SCHUBERT, 
etc. 


If you do not yet have our 


SONG CATALOG, please send 
for it. 









MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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MERICA’S OLDEST EXISTING Music 

PuB.isHER, G. Schirmer, Inc., was 
founded in 1861 both to encourage the 
development of native talent and to 
make quality American editions of the 
great musical works widely available 
here. 

Beginning its operations in a primi- 
tive musical milieu with few native 
composers and extremely limited inter- 
est here in quality music, the company 
has grown with the nation’s musical 
culture into an internationally respected 
creative music publisher and the world’s 
largest music printer. 

Most musician’s libraries contain 
dozens of the company’s publications, 
and it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find anyone in America today 
who has ever studied or worked with 
music who has not used an instruction 
method and/or music published 
by Schirmer. 

Schirmer and Bernard Beer 
bought out the music business 
of their employer, Kerksieg & 
Breusing. Five years later, G. 
A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO 

Music. In 1861, Gustav 
Schirmer acquired sole owner- 
ship of the firm. 

Through the years, the com- 
pany has established a notable 
reputation for, faithful and 
beautifully printed editions of 
great works in the standard 
repertoire, and also for the 
early recognition and promo- 
tion of new composers and im- 
portant musical trends. 

Schirmer was among. the 
original patrons of the Bayreuth 
project and earliest supporters 
of Wagner’s music in America. 
A quarter of a century later, the firm 
was in the forefront in introducing to 
Americans the compositions of the 
French school. 

Today, Schirmer publishes the works 
of a great many American composers. 
In recent years, the company has pio- 
neered itt persuading composers and 
writers to create works especially for 
amateur performance an activity 
which has helped to encourage and 
stimulate the steadily growing opera 
workshop and school music trends. 

ROWTH WITH THE MusIcAL CULTURE. 

The little music business started 
in 1861 at 701 Broadway and which 
seemed to be growing so impressively 
when it expanded operations in 1880 
and moved to 35 Union Square, today 
operates internationally with agents lo- 
rated in Germany, Austria, Italy, Eng- 
land, France, Scandinavia [based in 
Denmark], Holland, and Australia. 
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Schirmer’s scholarly publication, The 
Musical Quarterly, is circulated to mu- 
sicians and musicologists in 56 countries 
and the 100,000 titles in the firm’s cata- 
log reach even more of the world. 

Schirmer retail store is a complete 
musical department store offering 
everything from musical toys and music 
boxes to sheet music, instruments, and 
custom-built hi-fi systems. 

The engraving and printing plant, 
warehouses, and order-filling depart- 
ments are located separately in Schir-: 
mer’s own block-square building in 
Long Island City. Completed in 1916, 
this 101,000 square foot plant is the 
company’s third since it founded the 
engraving and printing division in 1891. 
Originally housed in a factory on East 
16th Street, the division moved in 1906 
to Bank Street, where its specially con- 


‘A ening o 
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G. Schirmer, Inc. 


1861-1961 





structed plant [one of the city’s first 
reinforced concrete factory buildings] 
was outgrown in just ten years. 
Shae ScHIRMER CaTaLocs. The com- 
plete catalogs list more than 100,000 
different titles covering exercises, in- 
struction methods, and music for vir- 
tually every type of instrument and 
instrumental and vocal combination. 

In 1892, the firm began publication of 
the Schirmer Library of Musical Clas- 
sics, a uniquely complete collection of 
the world’s most celebrated music. The 
same year, it launched the Collection 
of Operas, vocal scores with original 
text and English translations, including 
historical and critical introductions. This 
is an extensive operatic collection of 
both standard and contemporary works. 
7 MusIcaAL QUARTERLY. Preeminent 

among musical journals in the Eng- 
lish language, the Musical Quarterly 
was founded by G. Schirmer in 1915. 








O. G. Sonneck was the original editor 
succeeded in 1929 by Carl Engel, who 
later became president of the company 
Upon Mr. Engel’s death in 1944, Gus- 
tave Reese assumed the editorship for 
one year. Since 1945, Paul Henry Lang 
has been editor. 

The Quarterly publishes scholarly ar- 
ticles on all aspects of music—historical, 
analytical, critical, biographical, etc.—- 
written by many of the most respected 
composers, scholars, critics, performers, 
and experts in every field of music. 

USTAV SCHIRMER, FouNpER. The 

European music tradition wa; 
deeply ingrained in the founder of G. 
Schirmer. A_ skilled amateur pianist 
with a family background of severe] 
generations in music, Gustav Schirmer 
was an enlightened and_ progressiv2 
publisher with a profound respect for 
musical talent wherever _ it 
existed. 

He established the Schirmer 
tradition of personal relation- 
ships with composers, and en- 
joyed close friendships witi 
many of the leading personali- 
ties of his day. Among ther 
were Richard Wagner and his 
wife, Cosima—Liszt, Theodore 
Thomas, the Damrosches, etc. 

By 1893, the year of Gustav 
Schirmer’s death, the company 
that bears his name was al- 
ready world-famous. 

RESENT MANAGEMENT. Ru- 

dolph Tauhert, President— 
First Schirmer president to 
have risen from the ranks to 
top executive position, Mr. 
Tauhert was for many years 
manager of the Schirmer print- 
ing plant. It was under his man- 
agement that. the printing division 
reached its present leading position. Mr. 
Tauhert also serves as a director of 
ASCAP. 

Rudolph Schirmer, Vice President-— 
Grandson of the founder and son of the 
founder of the Musical Quarterly [Rv- 
dolph Schirmer], Mr. Schirmer resides 
in California and is in charge of the 
firm’s West Coast operations. 

Clarence A. Foy, General Manager-- 
Active in the music industry for almost 
thirty years, Mr. Foy is a member 2» 
the board of directors of the Music 
Publishers Association and a_ past 
member of the board of directors for 
the Music Industry Council. 

Hans Heinsheimer, Director of Publi- 
cations—Head of Schirmer’s Publica- 
tions Dept., since 1947, Mr. Heinsheim 2: 
is also well known as a writer. In aid- 
dition to articles in leading magazin«¢s, 
he has written two books on music.** 
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CONTROL OF SINGING INTENSITY 











Mr. Ekstrom is a graduate of Northwestern University and 
holds the doctorate in music from Indiana University where 
he is now teaching vocal pedagogy. Before becoming a member 
of the faculty he was the recipient of research grants to pursue 
studies in the field of vocal pedagogy. Previously he taught 
vocal music at Anderson College and DePauw University and 
was associated with Purdue University extension program. 

He has been a member of NATS for five years and is serving 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Indiana Chapter. He was recently 
appointed Lt. Governor of the Central Region. 


* * * 


INGERS AT TIMES experience difficulty in judging whether 
S or not the loudness at which they are singing is suitable 
to the particular acoustical properties of the room or hall 
where they are performing. Voice teachers may notice that 
some pupils who sing with relative technical security in 
the studio lose the coordination required for a secure tech- 
nique when singing in other surroundings. Students may 
report that moving from one acoustic environment to an- 
other, as from the practice room to the studio, or to a large 
or dead auditorium or church, leaves them unable to esti- 
mate how loudly or how well they are singing. In circum- 
stances of this sort, forced vocal production is not uncommon. 

Furthermore, students are not the only singers to react 
sensitively to their acoustical surroundings. In conversations 
with professional singers, this writer has frequently noticed 
the singers’ awareness of problems of dynamic control and 
the references to good and bad acoustics in auditoriums. 

A professional baritone claimed that the large American 
opera houses are more difficult to sing in than the smaller 
European houses. A tenor with professional singing experi- 
ence in the U.S.A. and in Europe maintains that young 
singers are handicapped when making the adjustment from 
a student role to the role of a professional singer because 
they have been trained primarily in the studio acoustic 
environment. A former administrative member of the pro- 
duction staff of the Metropolitan Opera Association has ob- 
served professional opera singers encounter difficulty adapt- 
ing to the acoustics of that opera house, etc., etc. Evidence 
of this nature is plentiful. 

In general, the subject of music dynamics [loudness con- 
trol] receives little attention in music training programs 
for either the vocalist or the instrumentalist. This is par- 
ticularly true for the vocalist in many instances. Fields 
[1] points out that the entire area of vocal dynamics is 
rather hazy in the thinking of vocal pedagogs, and that 
little objective research has been done in this connection. 
Indeed, more illuminating research has been accomplished 
by persons in the field of speech and hearing, than by 
musicians. Fletcher [2], Black [3], Tiffany [4], Spilka 
[5], and others have indicated that man relies upon his 
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hearing to monitor his vocal rate, pronunciation, and loud- 
ness. There exists, in other words, an intimate and critica: 
hearing-voice relationship which enters into man’s readies: 
means of communication. 

Pursuing the implications of these findings for the singer, 
this writer attempted to establish an experimental procedure 
to ascertain something of the singer’s control of vocal loud- 
ness in different normal acoustic environments, i.e. environ- 
ments other than those of the experimental laboratory. The 
first step was to establish some basic problems, the answers 
to which might provide deeper insight into a singer’s singing 
intensity control. 


THE PROBLEM 

Speciric Questions: Three questions were specified: [1] 
Will singers be able to repeat, intentionally, the tones of a 
vocal test pattern at consistent average intensity levels in 
rooms with different acoustical properties? [2] Will the 
average singing intensity control, maintained in rooms with 
different acoustical properties, vary in relation to the ex- 
perience of the singers? [3] Will singers indicate that the 
control of singing intensity seems easier in one of the 
acoustical environments than in the others, or that they 
have a preference for a certain type of acoustical environ- 
ment? 

Terms DerINepD: Intensity, as used in this report, refers 
to the magnitude of atmospheric pressure which acts to 
produce the sound wave. Singing intensity, then, as reported 
here, is given in terms of decibels (db) of sound intensity, 
or sound pressure level, as measured by a-sound level meter. 

A decibel is a logarithmic sound measurement unit used 
to represent ratios of sound pressure increase above a given 
reference point, in this case 0.0002 microbar [i.e., 0.0002 
dynes pressure per square centimeter]. 

Acoustical properties, implies the quality of sound absorp- 
tiveness or sound reflectiveness that is characteristic of a 
room. Rooms that are highly absorptive are frequently re- 
ferred to as dead while reflective rooms are described es 
being live. 

Singer experience refers to formal participation in choral 
and solo singing and the pursuance of vocal training. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The experimental design called for singers with different 
amounts of singing experience and training to sing a simp e 
vocal test pattern in rooms with different acoustical prop- 
erties, and to intentionally sing at the same degrees »f 
loudness in the different rooms. 

Tue Supsects: Four groups of singers were selected which 
were believed to be representative of vocalists at four dis- 
tinct levels of training and experience. 
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Group I [Professional Singers] was comprised of five pro- 
fessional singer-teachers, all of whom had sung in large 
\merican opera houses, three of whom had also sung in 
‘juropean opera houses, and three of whom had been regu- 
larly engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Association. All 
were still singing professionally at the time. The group con- 
tained one soprano, one tenor, two baritones, and one basso. 

Group II [Pre-Professional Singers] was made up of ten 
graduate students in voice at Indiana University School of 
lMusic. All subjects in Group II had made frequent public 
:ppearances, eight had sung operatic roles, and three had 
taught singing professionally in accredited colleges and uni- 
\ersities. The group was comprised of two sopranos, one 
contralto, three tenors, three baritones, and one basso. 

Group III [Student Singers] consisted of ten university 
.ndergraduates, of whom five had studied singing less than 
cne academic year and all less than two years. Voice classi- 
fcations had not been definitely established for some of 
taese subjects, so the voices in this group were classified as 
taree high female voices, three medium-low female voices, 
taree high male voices, and one medium-low male voice. 

Group IV [Untrained Singers] contained five teen-aged 
pupils from University High School of Bloomington, Indiana. 
None of them had received any vocal training other than 
that which might have been acquired through choral par- 
ticipation in school or in the church. There were two girls, 
both with medium-low voices, and three boys, one with a 
high voice, the others with medium-low voices. 

THE Test Rooms: Three rooms were chosen which had 
acoustical properties that were obviously different, which 
were of the type where a singer might be expected to per- 
form, and which were relatively quiet [with low ambient 
noise level] when the sound tests were to be made. 

Room A, the Indiana University Auditorium, has a seating 
capacity of 3,788; its dimensions are, roughly 140x160 feet, 
with a ceiling height of approximately 73 feet. 

Room B was a voice teaching studio in the School of 
Music of Indiana University, with dimensions of 16 feet 9 
inches, by 16 feet 7 inches, and a ten-foot ceiling height. 

Room C was a small auditorium [Recital Hall] in the 
School of Music. With its small balcony it had a seating 
capacity of 494. Its length, width, and height were 68’ x 49’- 
x 28’. The test rooms ran from relative deadness to liveness: 
A, B, C, the latter having a prominent echo when not filled 
with an audience. 

Test Equipment: A General Radio Sound-Level Meter, 
Model 1551-A was used to measure the singing intensity 
of the subjects. A sound level meter is an electronic instru- 
ment composed of a microphone, an amplifier, electrical 
circuits sensitive to certain frequencies, and a meter scaled 
in decibel units. The measuring circuit used had a flat or 
li.ear response throughout the approximate range of human 
h-aring. The damped response setting was used so as to 
el minate the needle fluctuation caused by the singers’ in- 
tensity vibratos. In addition to the meter, an adjustable 
platform and a stand were used to insure identical distance 
relationships between the subject, the meter’s microphone, 
ard the floor. A piano was located in each room to provide 
the singers’ pitches, and an electronic metronome with the 
cl cker removed was employed to flash a uniform beat for 
ecch subject. A distance of 24 inches was maintained be- 
tween the subjects’ mouths and the microphone, for at this 
di itance room feedback was less likely to affect the decibel 
readings than at a greater distance, whereas a shorter dis- 
taice would require a more critical insistence upon singing 
w th a specific head position. 
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Tue Vocat Test Pattern: A simple ascending series of 
five notes [Figure 1] was used as a test pattern so that it 
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could be sung a cappella by the most inexperienced singer. 
The melodic scope was judged sufficient to cover the sub- 
ject’s middle voice and proceed into the upper voice. The 
pattern was used in six keys [B-flat, A-flat, and F major 
for female singers and A-flat, F, and E-flat major for male 
singers] so that each subject could sing in a tessitura natural 
to his own voice type. The vowel AH was sung by all sing- 
ers, although two of them commented that they were not 
singing their strongest vowel sound. Each subject was re- 
quested to repeat the test pattern five times at a loud [mf] 
level, and five times at a soft [p] level of his own choosing, 
but suitable to the size of Test Room A. The singer was then 
asked to sing these same intensities in the other two test 
rooms, without indication from the experimenter as to 
whether or not he was succeeding. During each repetition 
of a tone the decibel reading was recorded when at its peak 
intensity. 

THE Test SEQUENCE: The test sequence began in Room A 
where the procedure was explained to the subject. He was 
requested to establish his own “suitable” loud and soft in- 
tensities which were also to be repeated in the other rooms. 
Singers were cautioned against forcing the voice and were 
requested to make each succeeding tone equal in loudness 
to the preceding ones. Having completed the test repetitions 
in Room A, the singer moved to Rooms B and C, the entire 
procedure requiring approximately one hour. In some few 
instances the use of Rooms B and C were by necessity re- 
versed. Most of the testing was done in the evenings when 
the buildings were not in constant use. All subjects sang 
from identical locations in each of the rooms. After com- 
pleting the entire sequence of tests, the subjects were asked 
to rank the rooms according to their desirability as singing 
environments. 


THE TEST RESULTS 

The sound-level measurements resulted in one-hundred 
and fifty decibel readings for each of the thirty subjects, 
inasmuch as five readings had been made for each loud 
and each soft repetition of the tones in the test pattern. For 
every subject, average decibel readings were computed for 
each of the five tones in the vocal pattern. Then, on the basis 
of measurements of standard-deviation and t-tests, which 
were run on the data, some indication of each singer’s con- 
sistency of performance was possible. 

Generally speaking, it was indicated that more consistent 
accuracy in repeating tones at the intended loudness levels 
was related to more extensive singing experience. This 
proved to be the case more frequently for loud singing than 
for soft. However, consistency of loudness control was by 
no means limited to the professional or pre-professional 
singers. 

Although consistency of performance did vary from one 
individual to another within experience groups, the con- 
sistency of individual subjects did not generally vary to any 
great extent from one room to another. 

Group PerFrorMANCES: Table I lists the mean decibel 
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readings of Professional Singers for the five pitches of the 
test pattern in each of the three test rooms. 


Lovd Tones in DR of S.P.L. 








Soft Tones in D® of S.P.L. 





cale Desrees of Test Pattern Scale Degrees of Test Pattern 
1 - 5 1 3 1 




















Subject 1 

Room A 81.2 89.4 90.) 98.2 104.8 77.4 87.2 87.8 95.0 98.4 
Room B 83.6 89.6 93.0 98.2 103.8 78. 86.2 88.4 92.8 91.6 
Room C 80.0 89.0 90.2 96.8 10h.2 76.4 86.6 86.6 91.2 94.8 
Subject 2 

Room A 88.8 Shee 95.6 98.0 94.8 79.2 Shek 84.2 87.0 86.2 
Room B 89.0 9h.2 97.0 98.8 101.0 77.6 83.6 86.4 88.6 85.8 
Room C €8.h 94.0 95.0 97.8 100.2 7h.2 77.0 81.0 82,8 85.2 
Subject 3 

Room A 88.0 93.4 98.0 101.8 10.0 8.6 82.0 83.8 88.0 83. 
Room B 86.4 91k 97.2 102.6 102.8 78.4 82.6 80.6 85. 80.) 
Room C 85.4 92.6 96.8 102.6 103.8 || 77.4 81.2 77.8 82.2 78.h 
Subject L 

Room A 85.4 93.0 94.8 101.2 100.) 78.2 84.6 85.8 93.6 90.0 
Room B 85.4 92.2 96.4 96.8 101.8 76.2 82.0 86.8 88.4 96.4 
Room C 85.L 93.6 95.8 974 10h.2 Th.6 79.8 Bho 87.2 96.2 
Subject 5 

Room A 91.6 95.2 99.6 98.6 100.h 77.6 81.0 83.6 88.0 884 
Room B 93.6 98.2 100.) 101.8 103.8 80.6 81.8 85.0 90.2 88.0 
Roon C 91.2 96.0 99.2 100. 102.0 7506 78.6 62.2 86.4 79.2 

















TABLE 1: Mean intensity levels for individual subjects in Experience Group I. 


For four of the five subjects the pattern was begun at 
an average decibel level of about 80 db, for loud singing. 
Vocal intensity increased as pitch ascended, to over 100 db 
on the highest pitch, in all instances but one. For soft sing- 
ing the same decibel trend prevailed, but at a lower level 
of intensity. Here again the different subjects sang at ap- 
proximately the same decibel levels. Two facts should be 
borne in mind: [1] an increase of 6 db is equivalent to 
doubled intensity, the decibel being a logarithmic scale, and 
[2] the average listener can only discriminate an intensity 
change of about 1 db or more. 

The fact that the singers all began at practically equal 
decibel levels is felt to be evidence that they were singing 
in comparable tessituras even though being of different voice 
types. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of all data, but for 
Group II, average loud singing began in the 80’s for low 
tones and finished in the 100’s and high 90’s for the high 
tones. Soft singing ranged from the high 70’s to the mid-80’s 
for the low pitches and finished generally in the high 80’s. 

Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 give a graphic representation of the 
performance of the four groups of subjects in the different 
acoustical environments. The upper line of each graph 
represents the average decibel readings for the group on 
loud singing; the lower line, those for soft singing. Because 
the vocal pattern was sung in different keys, the pitches are 
reported as degrees of an ascending scale. 
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Figure 2: Mean intensity levels of professional singers in three test rooms, 
Experience Group 
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Figure 3: Mean intensity levels of pre-professional singers in three test rooms 
Experience Group II. 
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Ficure 4: Mean intensity levels of student singers in three test rooms, Experi 
ence Group ITI. 
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Figure 5: Mean intensity levels of untrained singers in three test rooms, 
Experience Group IV. 


A study of these intensity curves reveals considerable 
ability to repeat singing loudness levels from one acoustical 
environment to another. Of additional interest is the differ- 
ences in intensity found to exist between experience groups. 
These differences are best illustrated by Figures 6 and 7 
which show mean decibel levels for all three rooms as sung 
by each group. 

The levels of soft singing were much the same for all 
experience groups, but large differences existed for loud 
singing. The Professional Singers, for example, began tke 
test pattern at double the loudness of the college studen’s 
in Group III, i.e., 6 db louder. Whether this is the result of 
training, maturity, or endowment is a matter for further 
investigation. The singers were specifically requested not ‘o 
sing at peak physical limits [FF] so that some measure of 
judgment and discrimination would be required to repeitt 
from memory the vocal pattern at similar intensities. All 
subjects who were requested to sing tones louder than tho:e 
tested were able to do so. 
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ficure 6: Mean intensity levels of professional and pre-professional singers 

over all test rooms. 
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ficuRE 7: Mean intensity levels of student and untrained singers over all 

test rooms. 


There was no statistically significant difference between 
he loudness of the female singers and the male singers ex- 
cept in one respect. For the tenors in Groups I, IJ, and III, 
a characteristic drop in the rate of intensity increase oc- 
curred between the two highest pitches of the test pattern. 
This event took place fifty per cent of the time in loud 
singing and seventy-five per cent of the time in soft singing. 
“or the female singers and the majority of the male singers 
‘except one or two baritones] this decibel drop-off did not 
occur in the transition to the high voice. 

DecriseEL GAIN WITH PitcH Rise: The test pattern had a 
melodic scope of an octave and a fourth and contained with- 
in it two intervals of an octave, ie., from scale degrees 
to 5 and 1 to 1. Over the total octave and a fourth, the 
cecibel increase for loud singing of the four groups was as 
follows: 





Group I 15.24 db 

Group II 15.06 db 

Group III 14.56 db 

Group IV 15.41 db 
lor soft singing, the decibel increase over the ascending 
} itches was: 

Group I 11.01 db 

Group II 9.86 db 

Group III 11.58 db 

Group IV 10.24 db 
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For all four groups, the decibel gain over the lower octave 
was somewhat higher than over the upper octave. 

REACTIONS TO THE ACOUSTICAL ENVIRONMENT: When asked 
to judge whether the acoustics of the rooms made the con- 
trol of singing intensity. more or less difficult, the Profes- 
sional Singers, with one exception, claimed that acoustics 
made no difference. The exception, a baritone, stated that 
it was easier to hear the voice in Room C, the small, live 
auditorium; that loud tones were therefore easier to sing 
there, but that soft tones were better when sung in the large 
hall, Room A. This subject adapted his intensity to the size 
of the hall. Another subject reported that he always used 
the voice at one natural intensity in all types of acoustic 
environments. This person did not rank the rooms as to 
desirability. Of the four remaining subjects, three ranked 
Room A first and one chose Room C first in preference. 

In Group II, seven graduate students said room acoustics 
made no difference, four chose Room A as best suited for 
performance, three chose Room C, and three did not show 
any preference. Both of these groups of subjects tended to 
sing their soft tones at slightly lower intensity in the small 
live Auditorium, Room C. 

In Group III, nine of the ten subjects reported being able 
to hear their voices best in Room C. One subject gave Room 
A first preference, and nine gave Room C first preference 
as a performing environment. 

In Group IV, three subjects reportedly could hear and 
control singing intensity best in Room C and two in Room 
B. Four selected Room C as most desirable and one chose 
Room B. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The study of the vocal intensity control of thirty singers 
with varied amounts of vocal training and experience has 
led to the following conclusions: 

[1.] The heterogeneous groups of singers duplicated, with 
considerable accuracy, remembered levels of singing inten- 
sity in different types of acoustical environments. 

[2.] The individual singers varied widely in their abilities 
to duplicate levels of singing intensity in different types of 
acoustical environments. 

[3.] An increased accuracy of singing intensity control 
among the singers paralleled an increase in general vocal 
training and experience. 

[4.]“The singers generally were more accurate in their 
abilities to control loud singing intensities than in their 
abilities to control soft singing intensities. 

[5.] The experienced singers claimed to rely heavily upon 
physical sensations for the control of singing intensity, 
whereas the inexperienced singers seemed to rely more 
heavily upon auditory sensations. 

[6.] At least half of the singers preferred to sing in 
acoustically live rooms. 

[7.] It was indicated that high singing intensity paralleled 
increased amounts of vocal training and experience. 


OBSERVATIONS 

The advanced singers’ claims that they were not depend- 
ent upon auditory responses for the control of vocal inten- 
sity does not necessarily indicate that these singers were 
not influenced by their auditory sensation. For example, 
the average level of soft singing for professional singers was 
lower in Room C, the small reverberant auditorium, than 
in the other test rooms. The average level of loud singing 
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for graduate students was also lower in the small auditorium 
than in the other test rooms. 

In regard to the preference for the test rooms, Room C 
was ranked as the most desirable environment by 50 per 
cent of the test subjects. Most of these subjects were from 
Experience Groups III and IV. The teaching studio, Room 
B, was given second preference in seventeen instances. The 
ranking of these two rooms would indicate that live acousti- 
cal environments were preferred by most of the singers 
participating in the study. 

It is probable that the advanced singers had learned 
through experience, rather than through deliberate inten- 
tion, to pay less attention to auditory sensations than to 
physical sensations in controlling singing intensity. This be- 
havior in itself does not constitute a solution to the problem 
of adjusting vocal intensity to different types of acoustical 
environments, as evidenced by the amount of variability of 
singing intensity control found among the more experienced 
singers. 

It would be desirable to discover whether it is possible 
for individual singers to control singing intensity with great- 
er degrees of accuracy than were found during the study. 
Inasmuch as the control of intensity is a basic element of 
performance technique, it would seem logical that any per- 
forming singer should be as concerned with the control of 
intensity as he is with the control of intonation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
On the basis of the information acquired during this and 
other studies, the investigator makes the following recom- 
mendations: 
[1.] Singing students should be taught, as soon as it is 


practical, to rely more heavily upon physical sensations than 
upon auditory sensations when judging and controlling vocal 
intensity. 

[2.] Singing students should be routinely trained in a 
variety of acoustical environments so as to better prepare 
them for the psychological experiences associated with pub- 
lic performance. 

[3.] Singing students should be made aware of the nature 
of the intensity-pitch relationships in the human voice, sc 
that they may approach performance problems with greate1 
insight. 

[4.] A greater emphasis should be placed upon the ele- 
ment of intensity in all music training programs, so that any 
musician who deals with performing media may be made 
aware of the dynamic potentials of voices and instruments 

Conductors, composers, orchestrators, and music editor: 
should have an intimate knowledge of the intensity charac- 
teristics of the human voice.tt 
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Charles H. Monroe, Mus. B., Mus. M., 
earned both of his degrees with a major in 
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* * * 
OME YEARS AGO when I was in high 
school, my father took me to the 
Colosseum, where the Olympic Games 
were being held. I shall never forget 
the seeming ease with which the win- 
ners won, and the extreme pain and 
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difficulty with which the losers lost. 
After the track and field events, we met 
the winner of the shot put event. I was 
curious, and asked him to allow me to 
handle the shot with which he had won 
the event. It was a metal ball weighing 
sixteen pounds. I remember the hot 
feeling of embarrassment when he 
handed me the ball with a smile, and I 
dropped it, just missing his toe. Why had 
I dropped the shot? I had a good hold 
on it, or thought I did. The answer was 
given to me by the big shot-putter, him- 
self. He picked it up and gave it to me 
once more saying, “Here, bend your 
arms, now open your hands.” Needless 
to say, this time the shot did not fall. 
When the champion noticed the puzzled 
look on my face he said, “I always bend 
my arms, and get underneath when I 
want to lift a weight. It gives me lever- 
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age. 


Many young singers wonder why they 
drop in pitch on high tones, or a long 
one in a medium-high or upper-middle 
register. They wonder why their voices 
break, or still worse they get a con- 
sistently returning case of laryngitis. It 
is rather a shame for here it is that a 
bit of vocal leverage could be appliec, 
with a minimum of effort and a maxi- 
mum of result. 

To quote Mario Chamlee: “It takes 1 
certain amount of work or effort to sing. 
If it doesn’t come from one place it 
must come from another.” Before w2 
discuss the placement of effort, let us 
discuss the nature of sound as relate! 
to singing. 

Sound is the result of the movemert 
of air. It may be the eerie sound cf 
wind blowing between hard surfaces cf 
rocks in a mountain pass. It may be th: 
slap of the sail against the mast of a 
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sailing boat. It may be the small boy 
in the Junior High School Band, who 
buzzes his lips, a la the Bronx Cheer, 
while learning to play the tuba. Al- 
though not all sounds are discernable 
by the human ear, any movement of 
air can cause a sound which, if ampli- 
fied, can become loud enough to be 
heard, and if it is reamplified can be- 
come quite deafening. But how do sing- 
ers make sound? 

As singers, we must realize that we 
are our own instruments: We must 
create our own vibration, reverberation, 
and amplification. In other words, we 
are both the instrument and the player. 

Since we ourselves are the instru- 
ments by which the sound is made, 
some part of us must vibrate initially 
to start the sound. For example; in the 
clarinet, it is the single reed vibrating 
igainst the lower lip of the player that 
degins the sound. Many singers like to 
think of the human being as a double 
‘eed instrument, with the vocal lips 
[vocal chords, or vocal folds, whichever 
erm you choose] vibrating against each 
other and the air that passes between; 
nuch as the double reed of the oboe or 
the bassoon. Another good example 
would be that of the tuba player who 
blows between his lips so that they 
vibrate. 

Let’s analyse the tuba player. First 
he must put his lips together and then 
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blow air through them, thus causing 
vibration. If he leaves his lips open or 
loose, the only sound that results is 
that of the air whistling through; and 
in the tuba this creates the sound of 
escaping air rather than the mellow 
sound of the double bass. Sometimes the 
inexperienced bass player or tuba-ist 
may blow too strongly, so that too much 
eir passes between his lips; what hap- 
rens is the lips do not have time to 
vibrate and again we hear instead of 
tie true tone of the tuba, the hissing 
cf air blown through a conical tube. 
The job of putting together the vocal 
lps so that true vocal sound can be 
niade, instead of the hiss of the escap- 
iug air can be accomplished in various 
vays. If a person tenses his lower ab- 
cominal muscles, by inter-connection 
aad by sympathetic muscular pull, the 
vocal lips will automatically be brought 
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Miller, Southern 




















into approximation or into contact with 
each other. Once they have been 
brought together, air released between 
them or through them will cause vi- 
bration and we have the beginning of 
vocal sound, [provided of course that 
the air is not release? in such quantities 
and at such speed that the vocal folds 
do not have time to vibrate]. Here co- 
ordination of air release and vocal lip 
tension is essential, otherwise the com- 
ing together of the vocal lips at a high 
rate of speed will be such that it will 
cause a terrific shock on the larynx and 
in time will cause the growth of vocal 
nodes. There is a school of thought that 
indorses the release of a certain amount 
of air prior to closing the vocal lips. 
This is a method which certainly will 
not harm the voice, and in cases of tight 
voices I feel that this is undoubtedly the 
safest way to proceed, at least until the 
habitual over-tension is changed to one 
of co-ordinated tension-release. 

It is my conviction, however, that if 
the proper work is done by the breath- 
ing apparatus, there need not be an 
explosive start of the vocal lip vibration. 
This is the beginning of vocal leverage. 

One thing that many of us forget is 
that air, like water, weighs something, 
and so, by virtue of its weight, will 
cause a certain amount of pressure upon 
us. It will then be the wise singer who 
creates a reverse pressure to combat the 
weight of air, not to mention the elas- 
ticity of our bodies. 

To successfully create the reverse 
pressure just mentioned, one must apply 
a more advanced vocal leverage than 
just that required to put the vocal lips 
together, otherwise he will constrict the 
muscular area surrounding the vocal 
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lips out of proportion to the need and 
thus cause either a tight unpleasant tone 
[a la the neck-tie tenor] or a breathy, 
entirely sexless and spineless un-vocal 
sound. To create a proper vocal sound, 
these things must be done, and in this 
order: 

[a] When inhaling, take enough 
breath; avoid taking too shallow a 
breath, in other words fill more than 
just the upper sections of the lungs. 
This will require not only the use of the 
upper chest muscles but also the use 
of the muscles located between the ribs 
in the back, the various muscles that 
control the diaphragm. [Does that sur- 
prise you? Then realize this: The dia- 
phragm is an involuntary muscle, one 
which cannot control anything but 
rather is controlled and actuated by the 
muscles that are connected to it. Its 
main function is one of division rather 
than movement. ] The abdominal muscles 
and the side muscles along the floating 
ribs must be used. 

[b] Having taken a breath, hold it as 
if swimming under water: then while 
holding the breath, expand the ribs by 
tensing the muscles between the ribs, 
along the sides and lower back, the ab- 
domen, and the frontal belly muscle 
area. [Caution must be observed that 
these muscles do not become so tense 
that they become rigid, or so tense that 
they can not easily be released. ] 

[c] Now, with the ribs expanded al- 
low the sound to start. Do not blow. 
Allow only enough air to come between 
the vocal lips to make sound. Although 
in actuality there is some release of air 
before any sound will result, mentally 
think of starting with the sound and 
then allowing only the release of enough 
air to keep the vibration going. Just as 
the right-handed boxer leads with his 
left fist and crosses with his right for 
the final punch: Lead with the sound, 
and then back it up with rib expansion, 
using only enough air to keep the vocal 
tone sounding. 

To return to the phrase, leverage in 
singing, just as it takes a certain amount 
of effort to project a shot, it takes a 
certain amount of effort to project a 
beautiful, useful tone. Let us therefore 
not misplace our effort and sing from 
the neck up. Rather, let us take ad- 
vantage of leverage. Remember, the 
neck-tie tenor is working with his throat 
as he should have worked with his body. 
If the singer is wise enough to distribute 
the effort required by singing through- 
out the breathing apparatus, the lever- 
age is supplied and the throat can be 
released to form a smoother vowel, a 
more relaxed sounding tone and in turn 
the completely artistic performance.{{ 
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t is with this issue of THE 

Butietin that the matter of 
the NATS annual convention is 
brought sharply into focus and for 
those who have not already made 
their plans, final decisions are made 
as to whether or not they will 
attend and enjoy the benefits of 
this exhilarating experience. 

Weeks and months of planning 
and work have gone into the pre- 
parations for this annual meeting 
and judging by the preview of the 
program that we saw in the last 
issue of THE BULLETIN and a rough 
draft of the completed program, we 
are certdin that this convention will 
be one of the most memorable in 
our history. Our sincere thanks to 
all who have worked so unselfishly 
preparing for this annual, country- 
wide get-together of NATS. 

However, a convention, in spite 
of a fine program and excellent 
facilities, cannot be a complete suc- 
cess unless we have a large and 
enthusiastic attendance. This, we 
believe is where the LOCAL CHAPTERS 
can play a vital part by urging 
members to attend, arranging trans- 
portation from localities that are 
within driving distance or even by 
making it possible for at least one 
representative to be present by 
underwriting in full or in part the 
expense of such a trip. I know that 
some chapters have done this in the 
past and I can think of no better 
way to keep in touch with the na- 
tional association than to help one 
or more chapter members to go to 
the national convention and then 
devote a subsequent chapter meet- 
ing to reports and discussions by 
these representatives. 

Also I would urge each chapter 
to have a representative present at 
the meeting arranged for CHAPTER 
PRESIDENTS AND OFFICERS on Tues- 
day morning, December 27th. We 
would welcome any chapter mem- 
ber, whether or not they are officers 
and be happy to hear reports on the 
activities of their chapters and sug- 
gestions as to how we might make 
our work more effective. This meet- 
ing where we can sit down together 
to study mutual problems and make 
plans for continued activity is as 
vital to all chapters as it is to the 
national organization. 

Until we meet in Dallas—my best 
wishes and sincere regards.t% 


AE. BOP Tore 


COORDINATOR OF CHAPTERS 
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BIRMINGHAM AREA 

The chapter will have three meetings 
during the present year, and will host 
the Southern Region Student Auditions 
on February 25, 1961. Officers for the 
present season are: Shelby Collier, 
president; Lois Mims, vice-president; 
Phyllis Pumphrey, secretary; and Vir- 
ginia Golden, treasurer. [Ruth Scott 
Parker] 


= 
CHICAGO 


The chapter held an auspicious open- 
ing meeting of the season in conjunction 
with the Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild at Stouffer’s Fiesta Room on Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. After a pleasant social 
period over cocktails and dinner, mem- 
bers were presented with a most in- 
teresting talk by E. Clifford Toren 
regarding Trends in Contemporary 
Scandinavian Music, the result of his 
research in the Scandinavian countries 
last year. Several songs by modern 
Swedish composers were sung by the 
well-known baritone, Gerald Smith, 
with Miss Donna*‘Moss at the piano. 
Though these were sung in Swedish, 
Mr. Toren had made translations for our 
better enjoyment of the texts. 

To top off this unusual program, Mr. 
Toren also showed slides of his travels 
in Scandinavia, which left no doubt in 
the minds of the audience of the beauty 
of these countries. 

One of the pleasant surprises of the 
evening was the arrival of our own Nelli 
Gardini, who expressed great joy at 
being back in Chicago among her mu- 
sician-friends. [Laura Howardsen Bark- 
wick] 


= 
CASCADE 


New officers were installed at the Oc- 
tober 16th meeting at Longview, [Wash- 
ington] Junior College. Ormal Tack, 
Washington tenor, is president; Leslie 
L. Hull of Vancouver, Washington, is 
vice-president; and Mrs. Esther Ford 
Hammer, Portland, Oregon, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Outgoing officers were Karl Molt- 
mann, president; Mrs. Violet Burling- 
ham, vice-president; and Mrs. Caroline 
James, secretary-treasurer. Nominations 
were in charge of a committee com- 
posed of Mrs. Clorinda Topping, Sister 
Claudia, and Lloyd Mallett. The new 
program committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Ormal Tack is headed by Mr. Hull, 
with Sister Claudia and Lloyd Mallett 
assisting. Hosts for the day were Ormal 
Tack and Roy Bryson. 

Comment was made during the meet- 
ing about the efficiency with which the 




















retiring officers met the challenge of our 
new organization and started its pro- 
gram. Many complimentary remarks 
were exchanged over the past year’s 
series of programs on the subject of 
Languages in Singing. The October 16th 
meeting closed this series with Sister 
Mary Rita of Marylhurst College speak- 
ing on French Diction in Singing. 

It was agreed that the chapter would 
continue to hold regular seasonal meet- 
ings in different locations due to the 
large area covered by Cascade’s mem- 
bership. As in the past, the hosts will 
plan and provide each program, subject 
to the suggestions of the program com- 
mittee. It was suggested that qualified 
members begin to take on the task of 
preparing papers and discussions on 
chosen subjects. So far, it has been a 
policy of the group that we do not 
present our students on our programs, 
but as we get better acquainted, per- 
haps this idea will no longer be in effect. 
Lieutenant-Governor Dagny Gustafson 
and Mrs. Caroline James both attested 
to the success with which the spring 
student auditions is meeting. [Lloyd 
Mallett] 


oc ___ 


COLORADO 


On Sunday, October 23, 1960, an ex- 
cellent lecture-recital on The Develop- 
ment of the German Lied was presented 
by Professor Gert Muser of the Voice 
Staff of the University of Colorado 
This program was given in conjunction 
with the CMTA convention program in 
the Harvest House. 

After the program, the NATS group 
met in the Music Building of the Uni- 
versity. In the absence of President 
Helene Beatty, the meeting was con- 
ducted by Vice-President Merritt Schu- 
mann. He announced that Mrs. Beatty 
had been hospitalized due to an untime- 
ly fall which broke an ankle. 

Dr. Berton Coffin described the Fel- 
lowship Program and the Founder: 
Program, explaining how the nationa 
organization will proceed to set ut 
eligibility requirements. He also en- 
couraged members to attend the Dallas 
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Convention, December 27-30, and des- 
cribed a most interesting program. He 
stated that it will be the best one so far. 

The group discussed bringing The 
Singer of the Year to Colorado for a 
recital in order to provide an oppor- 
tunity for our students to hear superior 
vocal work. It was decided that the 
next meeting will be held at the Ameri- 
can Legion Club in Denver on January 
15, 1961, at 4:00 p.m. The program will 
consist of reports from the Dallas Con- 
vention and a demonstration by Gert 
Muser of Helpful Techniques for Teach- 
ing Facial Expression in Singing. Other 
excellent suggestions for future pro- 
grams included: Accompanying Tech- 
niques, Repertoire, Contemporary Songs 
[performed by us], Oral Interpretation, 
Diets for Singers, Voice Physiology 
Films, and Recitals. [Edward D. Ander- 
son] 


|] 


LOS ANGELES 

The chapter held the first of eight 
neetings scheduled for the 1960-61 sea- 
son in the studio of Florence Russell, 
October 2, with more than fifty members 
n attendance. The new greeter for the 
year, Alan Mendenhall, pinned lapel 
1ames on old and new members and 
President Gwendolyn Roberts intro- 
luced all committee chairmen. She ad- 
vanced plans for an exciting calendar 
of activities, student recitals and the 
mmediate Singer of the Year auditions, 
Nilliam Vennard was welcomed home 
rom his sabbatical in Groningen, Hol- 
and, and he exhibited the 40 minute 
noving picture of the vibrating larynx 
»roduced by the Netherlands Film Cen- 
er in Utrecht. 

Mr. Vennard added commentary to 
iis narration on the film as the enthral- 
ing picture unfolded. Exceptional good 
aste was evidenced in the handling of 
vhat is probably the most effective dis- 
lay of actual vocal action to date. Par- 
icularly significant was the contrast 
vetween the action of trained and un- 
rained vocal muscles making visible a 
‘complete justification for a teacher of 
‘ood voice production. 
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November 6, at the second meeting 
of the chapter, Llewellyn Roberts mod- 
erated a panel on the breath function. 
Two past presidents, Florence Russell 
and Lee Hardy, with Karl Laufkotter 
who is on the voice faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, spoke on 
various aspects of teaching controlled 
breathing. Hostesses at these chapter 
meetings serve such tempting teas that 
there is an hour of socializing after each 
program. [Florence Russell] 


SS 


INDIANA 

The Fall Meeting of the chapter was 
held on the Bloomington campus of In- 
diana University on November 5th. The 
program included the following fea- 
tures: [1] a tour of the new five-floor 
addition to the School of Music; [2] 
a general meeting conducted by Presi- 
dent Allan Schirmer and featuring Re- 
gional Governor Weldon Whitlock; [3] 
a joint recital by Miss Lynn Blair, a 
student in the opera program at IU, and 
Mr. Charles Moore, a new NATS mem- 
ber from Indianapolis; [4] a dinner, 
followed by a performance of the School 
of Music’s production of La Traviata. 

The program was planned by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ross Ekstrom and D. 
Ralph Appelman, chairman of the voice 
department, assisted by Mr. Charles 
Webb, of the School of Music, and Mr. 
Charles Lunnberg, IU doctoral candi- 
date. The outstanding emphasis of the 
meeting was the presence of Regional 
Governor Whitlock, who has been visit- 
ing each of the regional chapters in an 
effort to stimulate member activity. 
[Ross Ekstrom] 


= 
MAINE 


Congratulations to our member, Pro- 
fessor Lewis Niven, head of the music 


department of the University of Maine! 





Prof. Niven spent his past sabbatical 
year doing research work in Europe. 
While in Copenhagen, Denmark, he un- 
earthed several unpublished composi- 
tions by the Danish composer, Wilhelm 
Ramsoe. Prof. Niven has acquired the 
right to edit and publish Ramsoe’s Sixth 
Quartet. It was not known that Ramsoe 
had composed a Sixth Quartet, but with 
the aid of Ramsoe’s grandson, Helge 
Ramsoe, the various movements were 
found. 

Included in the new finds were Ram- 
soe’s own arrangement for brass en- 
semble of his famous band composition, 
The Hedwig Polka, and an unpublished 
cantata for male voices and brass en- 
semble. 

We look forward to further knowl- 
edge of and acquaintance with the new 
manuscripts which have come to light 
thru the interest and effort of Prof. 
Niven. [Lenora Beecher] 


SE 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The chapter met in the country home 
of Mrs. Edna Kaler Gracey in late Oc- 
tober. Mrs. Gracey, a gracious hostess, 
served desert and coffee. 

Following the short business meeting, 
Mr. Phillip Slates, Associate Professor 
of Music, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, spoke interestingly on The 
Voice in Contemporary Music. Officers 
elected for the current year are as fol- 
lows: R. Ross Dowden, President, Ohm 
Pauli, vice-president, and Mrs. Frederec 
Cothren, sec.-treas. [R. Ross Dowden] 


Ss 


NEW JERSEY 
The chapter held its first meeting of 
the season on Saturday, October 15th, 
[Please turn the page.] 


1960-1961 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1960-1961 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue Deadline Publication Date 
Vo.tumE XVII, No. 3 JaNuaARY 11, 1961 Fesruary 15, 1961 
Votume XVII, No. 4 Apri 10, 1961 May 15, 1961 


VotumeE XVIII, No. 1 
Votume XVIII, No. 2 


Avucust 28, 1961 
OcToser 27, 1961 


OctToBER 2, 1961 
DEcEMBER 1, 1961 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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at the North Reformed Church in New- 
ark, N.J. 

Bruce Campbell, program chairman, 
introduced a panel consisting of Florence 
Kearney, Jean Ludman and Scripps 
Beebee to discuss the subject of the 
evening, The Use of Tape-Recorders 
and Recordings in the Teaching of Sing- 
ing. Mrs. Kearney mentioned the value 
of the recorder in teaching beginners— 
especially those that have no piano or 
theoretical background, or those that 
are poor readers. Mr. Beebee mentioned 
that he used the tape-recorder in his 
teaching so that the students may hear 
themselves as the teacher hears them. 
Mrs. Ludman discussed three phases of 
recording: commercial records—to be 
used to develop a sense of evaluation 
by using several recordings of the same 
song performed by different artists; the 
Practice-Aid Records; and the keeping 
of recordings of students on file to trace 
their progress. Mr. Campbell summar- 
ized the discussion and mentioned that 
he uses a tape recorder rarely, but ad- 
vises students to tape lessons for home 
study. 

Mr. David Latto, a student of Mrs. 
Ludman, sang two Handel arias accom- 
panied by his teacher. The evening 
closed with refreshments served by 
Eleanor Eberhardt and Anne Benedict. 
[Walter N. Hewitt] 


= 
NEW YORK 


At its first meeting of the new season, 
October 17, 1960, the chapter had Mr. 
James Lucas as speaker. Mr. Lucas, an 
American from Middletown, Conn., was 
recently appointed operatic conductor 
and stage director at the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. He proved himself a 
stimulating speaker, devoted to his pro- 
fession, and with a delightful sense of 
humor. He spoke of new productions at 
the Met, notably Nabucco and Turandot. 
Greatly admiring American singers, and 
mincing no words about the require- 
ments for their success in opera, he 
said an aspirant must first have a vision 
of what he wants to become, must 
be a good musician, and indeed know 
languages. An excellent voice is’ taken 
for granted. 





Ethel Orpen, member of the chapter 
executive committee, and Henry Pfohl, 
new president of the chapter, were 
authorized, and other members were 
encouraged, to attend the Eastern Re- 
gion meeting to be held in New York 
on November 19th. It was regretted that 
notice for holding the local contests to 
select a student for the regional com- 
petition [to be held synchronously with 
the regional meeting] was not sent 
much sooner, since the time available 
is not sufficient for holding contests in 
the busy New York area. 

Most of the business part of the meet- 
ing was taken up by a discussion of the 
new Fellowship Program of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Vecal Pedagogy. The 
brochure was read aloud, since some 
were only vaguely aware of the project 
and others not at all. Strong objections 
were voiced against the Fellowship Pro- 
gram, in view of the following facts: 
[1] The entire membership was not 
given an opportunity to vote on the 
project. [2] Such a program sets up a 
class distinction within NATS which is 
against the original ideals that animated 
the formation of the organization. [3] 
The plan sets up an_ independently 
functioning body within the member- 
ship [including a separate treasury] 
with unusual governing powers, not 
under the control of the association. It 
is to be noted that not one private teach- 
er is listed on the independently func- 
tioning governing board of AIVP. [4] 
The Fellowship plan is not similar to 
that of the American Guild of Organists. 

It was moved, seconded and adopted 
that the New York Chapter go on record 
as being opposed to the Fellowship plan 
and that the executive committee be 
authorized to express this opinion 
through available channels. [Lila Lee- 
Roy] 


=a 
NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 


The fall meeting of our chapter was 
held in Hiller Auditorium of Wittenberg 
University at Springfield on Sunday 
afternoon, Oct. 23, with John Bennett 
Ham and Margaret Kommel of the Wit- 
tenberg music department as hosts. Dr. 
L. David Miller, department chairman, 








welcomed the group of more than thirty 
members and guests. Mr. Ham’s pupil, 
Chung Sook Cho, lyric coloratura, 
garbed in a colorful Korean costume 
entertained with a performance of Ah 
Je veux vivre and three delightful songs 
from her native land; Marilyn Claus: 
was at the piano. 

Dale Gilliland presided for the busi- 
ness portion of the meeting, which in- 
cluded the election of a slate of officer: 
to begin service with the new year 
Robert Bowlus will be the new presi- 
dent, Herman Larson the. vice-presi- 
dent, and Karl Trump continues as 
secretary-treasurer. Dale Gilliland anc 
John O. Samuel were elected to the 
Board of Directors. The membershiy 
voted that the chapter take responsi- 
bility for a NATS program at the 
North-Central MENC convention whict 
is to be held in Columbus in April and 
for the OMTA state convention to be 
held in Bowling Green in June; com- 
mittees to plan for these meetings were 
named. 

Mr. Ham moderated a panel discus- 
sion on the topic of Toward More Ef- 
fective Teaching. Eve Richmond, open- 
ing the proceedings, stressed the import- 
ance of accurate knowledge and told 
of various visual aids which she has 
found helpful. Louis Diercks shared 
with us some teaching maxims which 
he uses. Helen Hodam raised several 
pertinent questions concerning the re- 
lationship between teacher and student 
And Herman Larson told of some of 
the teaching images which he uses to 
acquaint the student with singing sen- 
sations. A lively discussion followed. 

A majority of those present repaired 
to a fine restaurant for a convivial din- 
ner together and adjourned only -after 
accepting Burton Garlinghouse’s invita- 
tion to host the spring meeting at 
Baldwin - Wallace College in Berea 
[Karl Trump] 


—— 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

The chapter had a meeting, Octobe: 
30th, at Mrs. Vera Neilson’s home. Thi: 
meeting was called by Dr. Orcenitl 
Smith. We discussed the coming Na- 
tional Contest which is to be held a 
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Oklahoma University in Norman, Okla- 
homa on November 14 and 15. 

We also discussed the National Con- 
vention and other matters for the com- 
ing year. The new officers for our chap- 
ter are: President, John L. Jones; Vice 
President, Aurora Smith; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Ray Ballew. 

Our group decided to have a meeting 
on March 4, 1961 to which each teacher 
will bring one or two students and have 
a program following a dinner at Okla- 
homa City University. Both college and 
high school students will be singing in 
this program. [Ray Ballew] 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The chapter met at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina on Saturday, 
October 22, with ten members and a 
number of guests registering. After 
registration an informal coffee hour was 
served in the lounge just off stage of 
the recital hall. 

Mrs. Joyce Hobbs of Converse called 
the meeting to order and presented Miss 
Katherine Pfohl, our hostess, who wel- 
comed the association to Winthrop. Mr. 
Arnold Putnam of Furman introduced 
the first portion of the program: an il- 
lustrated lecture on the French reper- 
toire. 

Miss Radiana Pazmore of Florence, in 
her usual vivacious manner, delivered 
a stimulating and extremely informative 
dissertation on the songs of the French 
school, including early romances and 
chanson, but with particular emphasis 
yn the art song as developed from Ber- 
lioz on. Assisting her in her presenta- 
ion were singers Marian Manwiller, 
Anneliese Schober, and Joyce Hobbs, 
vith Miss Pazmore most ably accom- 
yanying. The South Carolina chapter 
‘ealizes its good fortune in having such 
1 competent authority to speak on this 
‘ich school of song. 

After the lecture, the Winthrop Col- 
ege Chorus, under the capable direction 
£ Mr. Adrian Ketchum, sang a group 
f songs ranging in latitude from Pale- 
trina to Brahms, and exhibited a great 
variety and beauty in tonal coloring and 
precision in performance. 

After a short business session, the 
aeeting adjourned to the college dining 

ommon, and then reassembled in the 
ecital hall for further business. Mrs. 
Virginia Linney, regional governor for 
he Southeastern Region was present 
«nd reported various matters of interest 
ior the membership, emphasizing the 
Jinger of the Year contest, to be held 
‘t Furman on November 26. An invita- 
tion for the spring meeting was read by 
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Mrs. Hobbs, for Saturday, March 25, at 
Bob Jones University. Tentative accep- 
tance was voted, contingent upon the 
date of the Regional Singer of the Year 
Contest. After further business, the 
program was resumed. 

Mr. Leonard of Winthrop presented 
Miss Roxana Slaughter, one of his grad- 
uate students, in a program of familiar 
Italian classics: Lasciatemi morire, Ver- 
gine tutta amor, Se l’aura spira, and Tu 
lo sai. Mrs. Linney delivered an inter- 
esting and informative paper on English 
diction: Causes of and cures for poor 
diction, and called upon two of her stu- 
dents—Judy McCurry and Susie Ford 
—for song illustrations, accompanied by 
Erny Rotard, member of the Appala- 
chian State piano faculty. 

Mr. Putnam then presented a new 
member of the Furman voice faculty, 
Mr. Jerry Langenkamp, tenor, in a pro- 
gram which included the arias Recon- 
dita Varmonia from Tosca by Puccini, 
and Apri la tua finestra from Mascagni’s 
Iris, and Richard Strauss Lieder: Die 
Nacht, Traum durch die Démmerung, 
and Heimliche Aufforderung. Mrs. Put- 
nam was his accompanist. The entire 
membership and the number of guests 
were unanimous in expressing its grati- 
tude to Mr. Putnam for planning a pro- 
gram of such outstanding merit, and to 
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Miss Pfohl for the hospitality found in 
visiting Winthrop College campus. [Gail 
A. Gingery] 


TWIN CITIES 

Four interesting meetings have been 
planned for the current season of our 
chapter. The first will be held on Nov. 
5th in St. Olaf’s new dining facilities at 
Northfield, Minnesota. After dinner and 
a short business session, a recital-lecture 
program on the French Art Song will 
be given by Donald Hoiness. Mr. Hoi- 
ness, a tenor, is a former St. Olaf gradu- 
ate. He spent a year or more studying 
voice in Paris and later studied with 
well-known American teachers. Before 
joining the voice faculty at St. Olaf this 
season, he taught singing in New York 
City and sang professionally in Bach 
contatas and oratorios throughout the 
U.S. After the program, the group is 
invited to the home of Mrs. Lenore 
Schmidt who graciously made all ar- 
rangements for the evening. 

The new officers for the 1960-1961 
season are: President, Harold Brundin, 
Vice-President, Florence Claus, Secre- 
tary, Marjorie M. Nordstrom, and 
Treasurer, Joseph Johnson. [Marjorie 
Miller Nordstrom ]2= 












HE TWO OR THREE long words in the 
T title of this paper suggest that 
there is a special physiological state of 
the body that accompanies stage fright 
—and who of you who has suffered 
stage fright or has seen stage fright 
would deny that physiologically the 
body is on a rampage? There are nu- 
merous physiological imbalances con- 
comitant with stage fright—as there are 
in any fear. 

The title suggests also that there are 
psychological factors operating in stage 
fright and that the two are concomitant. 
Very true. We are psychosomatic beings 
and many of the physiological rampages 
would not [and could not] occur could 
we but control the psychological element 
involved—in other words, the thinking 
involved. One of our outstanding psy- 
chologists says, “we are emotional be- 
ings and sometimes think.” Such psy- 
chosomatic conditions as peptic ulcer, 
asthmatic attacks, colitis, migraine, 
chronic headaches, many other aches, 
dizziness, fainting, enuresis, certain 
tremors, hypertension, many cardiac 
disorders,—and I’ll throw in stage fright 
—would not plague so many people if 
only the psychological factors involved 
could be controlled. 

There are certain personality patterns 
that also accompany each of these psy- 
chosomatic conditions. It is the hard- 
driving, painstaking, meticulous, perfec- 
tionistic type of personality who suffers 
easiest from psychosomatic _ illnesses. 
Take peptic ulcers—over five million 
cases—mostly men [and career women]; 
they seem to be a product of the type 
of personality I have mentioned plus 
the stress and strain of civilized life. In 
fact, peptic ulcers have been called “the 
product of our civilization.” For ex- 
ample, peptic ulcers are never found in 
certain Indians of Latin America, the 
coolies of China, among urban Southern 
Negroes, and are unheard of in certain 
primitive groups of South America. 
Take migraine, more women than men, 
over ten million cases! Of the other 
aches—the only count we have is on 
chronic headaches, twelve million, then 
the statisticians got tired of counting! 

Stage fright is psychosomatic and is 
more common among musicians than 
among any other professional group! 
Except in very young persons, it is rare- 
ly found as a single trait, but is accom- 
panied by other traits that form a con- 
stellation or pattern of traits. 

One of the growing branches of medi- 
cine is called psychosomatic medicine 
which is a fusion of psychiatry and of 
medicine and is concerned with recog- 
nizing and treating physical disorders 
associated with emotional disturbances. 
Any fear, including stage fright, is an 
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emotion, and emotional stresses have 
long been known to produce bodily re- 
actions. Greinker and Speigel have writ- 
ten a little book called Man UNDER 
Stress which vividly describes the bodi- 
ly condition of persons under stress— 
ranging from slight stress [such as stage 
fright] to the stress of war situations. 
There are varying degrees. 

Let us analyze the underlying bodi- 
ly or physiological structures operative 
in stage fright. “We are wonderfully and 
fearfully made” [with apologies]; I 
wonder how many of.us are cognizant 
of just how fearfully we are made. We 
must stick to the topic of stage fright, 
however, remembering that fear is an 
emotion and that the physiological basis 
for this one fright is not different from 
that of any other fear. You can’t have 
one physiological state for fear of a 
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and let stage fright make our knees 
knock? 

Speaking of nerves, most all people 
appear familiar with their own nervous 
systems thinking they have only one—- 
they even boast of nervous breakdowns, 
which in too many cases are sociall: 
acceptable rationalizations as a cover. 
up for bad behavior patterns. Few 
people realize that they have two ner- 
vous systems—one called the centra! 
nervous system [CNS], the one they 
recognize, and the other the autonomi: 
nervous system [ANS]. It is the latte: 
which we shall examine and which is; 
involved in stage fright. 

The autonomic nervous system, onc: 
thought to be a distinct and separate 
system, is now known to be under the 
control of the central nervous system, 
or the somatic nervous system, as it is 
also called. The autonomic nervous sys - 
tem consists of three divisions; the 
cranial, the sympathetic, and the sacrai, 
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grizzly bear and another for the stage. 
Whoever heard of anyone being fright- 
ened by a stage anyway? The term 


stage fright is a misnomer. There is no 


case on record, to my knowledge, of a 
person being frightened by a harmless, 
inviting, spacious, receptive, attractive 
stage! Stage fright is sometimes called 
nervousness. “It made me nervous’— 
sure; we are all nervous! 

It is estimated that there are actually 
thousands >f miles of nerves in the 
human body. Some are microscopic, but 
we know they are there. The difference 
is the way people control that system 
as they sit and listen or as they perform. 
Control should be done the easy way 
not the tense way. There are marvelous 
balancing systems in the human body 
with which to do this. We have extra- 
ordinary holding power. We enthusi- 
astically yell “hold that line” in any and 
all athletic events, but are we at the 
same time “holding that line?” Are we 
holding that line when we turn loose 


or lumbar. The cranial and sacral com- 
prise the parasympathetic, and these two 
parts—the sympathetic and the para- 
sympathetic—are normally in a state of 
balanced opposition; the sympathetic 
division accelerates, the parasympathetic 
inhibits. The ANS is different in func- 
tion and in location from the CNS. 
Whereas the CNS is both sensory and 
motor, the ANS is totally a motor sys- 
tem. The ANS is sometimes referred t» 
as the involuntary system because it 
controls all the involuntary or smooth 
muscles, the visceral organs, and the 
glands [both endocrine and exocrine | 
which are largely, not entirely indepen- 
dent of the will. The ANS is the syster1 
which enables life to continue in cases cf 
total paralysis. Have you ever thought cf 
how life goes on when not a muscle cf 
the body can be voluntarily moved as in 
total paralysis? The digestive system is 
working, the circulatory [even in the 
paralyzed muscles], the respiratory, the 
glandular, the lymphatic, etc. It is the 
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ANS that carries on in cases of experi- 
mental decerebration [laboratory, as 
with dogs], in cases of anencephalic 
children [children born without a cere- 
brum], in cases of total feebleminded- 
ness, of total unconsciousness, etc., etc. 
All phases of internal life go on in a 
very normal way with the CNS, par- 
tially or totally out of commission. 
What we are saying then is that we 
have in addition to the central nervous 
system, or the somatic nervous system, 
another system that governs the viscera, 
the smooth muscles, the heart, the 
stomach, the liver, the lungs, the blood 
vessels, the spleen, the large and small 
intestines, the pancreas, the kidneys, 
the bladder, the smooth muscles of the 
eye, the erector pilae muscles at the 
roots of the hair, the glands of the body 
such as the sweat glands, the digestive 
glands, tear glands, salivary glands, 
many if not all of the endocrine glands, 
especially the adrenal glands. The ad- 
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renals are very small glands, one on 
each side, about the size of a split pea 
and are located at the top of the kid- 
neys. It is the adrenal medulla, just the 
inside portion of this tiny gland that 
produces adrenin or epinephrin the 
most powerful heart stimulant known to 
man. 

It is the adrenin which brings about 
such drastic physiological concomitants 
of the pattern found in stage fright—or 
any other fear or other strong emotion 
and we cannot speak of the physiologi- 
val apart from the psychological for it 
s the psychological [fear, anger] that 
sets the physiological into action and 
shoots the blood pressure up, sends the 
heart on a rampage, causes the liver to 
give up its stored sugar, distends the air 
sacs of the lungs, constricts the walls of 
the blood vessels, paralyzes the stomach, 
sometimes releases sphincter control of 
the bladder or the intestines or both, di- 
lates the pupils of the eyes, contracts the 
erector pilae muscles at the roots of the 
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hair, causes beads of perspiration to 
stand out on the forehead by stimulat- 
ing the sweat glands, dries up the sali- 
vary glands of the mouth—to mention 
only a few of the physiological con- 
comitants—and probably the pandora 
box of it all was the release of adrenin 
from the adrenal medulla. 

Psychologically, the two main trigger 
mechanisms and certainly the two most 
deadly arch enemies of emotional home- 
ostasis are fear and anger—both psy- 
chological in origin. William James has 
said, “First, there is an intellectual per- 
ception.” Now think what the intellec- 
tual perception must be in stage fright. 
Whatever it is, perception takes place 
in the cerebrum of the central nervous 
system, which in turn sends its motor 
messages to the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem, which in turn opens the pandora 
box in the adrenal medulla, and you’ve 
had a shot of adrenin and adrenin does 
the rest. 

Now let’s back up a moment. What 
set this all in motion? Intellectual per- 
ception, which is a nice psychological 
term for thinking. It’s a dangerous thing 
to think sometimes! William James ad- 
vises something like this: if we see a 
bear and are frightened, our intellectual 
perception should be something like 
“I'd just better make tracks faster than 
he does and get out of his reach”—then 
make the tracks without all the physio- 
logical stirred-up state [this stirred-up 
state is hard on the organism]. Or, if we 
see our worst enemy and get angry just 
coldly calculate that you’d better give 
him a sound pummeling and do it de- 
liberately, methodically, and without 
getting the stirred up state. Then in 
stage fright James would likely advise 
“look the situation over and just don’t 
do it.” In either case, frightened by a 
bear, angry at your worst enemy, or 
stage fright, the physiological state is the 
same. Stage fright can be just as devas- 
tating so far as the physiological effects 
are concerned as can bear fright. No 
research has yet discovered any differ- 
entiation in physiological pattern. Both 
first perceive some frightening or anger 
provoking situation which runs its course 
and sets the body in a state of readiness 
to act—in the case of fright the readi- 
ness and the impulse is to escape from 
the frightening situation. What stage 
fright victim would not like to escape 
by taking to his heels? Cannon in his 
WIspoM OF THE Bopy, also in _ his 
Bopity CHANGES IN HunNGER, FEAR, AND 
ANGER, presents the viewpoint that we 
have been supplied with an emergency 
hormone [adrenin] for emergency situ- 
ations—but would you call stage fright 
an emergency situation? 

What has happened before the stage 
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fright victim has come on the stage? 
Merely coming out onto the stage is a 
climax—or is it an anti-climax? What 
has preceded? He has been thinking! 
There has been, according to William 
James, an intellectual perception of 
danger. Danger of what? And the im- 
pulse is to escape. His whole organism 
is charged. But he must not escape. He 
must face the music. He must face the 
crowd. He has automatically given him- 
self a shot of adrenin unintentionally. 
His perception of the total situation has 
been somewhat awesome. He doesn’t 
know that it is the unintentional shot 
that has sent his heart on a ram- 
page—it takes only a very small amount. 
To show you how powerful adrenin is, 
Dr. Williams in his book Your GLanps 
AND You says that if we put one ounce 
of epinephrin [the trade name for ad- 
renin] in a 20-mile procession of street 
sprinklers, each street sprinkler holding 
650 gallons of water, it would be about 
[Please turn the page.] 
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the dilution necessary for a physician’s 
dosage. An overdose could paralyze the 
heart, so you see how easy it would be 
to be “scared to death.” Being “scared 
to death” is no joke. It is possible. But 
how many people have you ever heard 
of being scared to death by a stage? 
Anything in the world is tonic or lethal 
according to the dosage. 

Let us see what physiological effects 
of stage fright affect performance. First, 
when one’s breathing is out of control 
how can one govern his performance 
on wind instruments? His mouth is dry 
because adrenin has paralyzed his sali- 
vary glands. His accelerated heart is 
racing blood in and out at a rapid rate 
and there’s an urgent call for oxygen 
which is furnished by the lungs! The 
lungs would be far better off if we could 
just let them control their own intake 
and output, but we must go by the notes 
of the music, the sheet of paper before 
us. Notes must be sustained, accelerated, 
held, etc. A dry mouth and jerky 
breathing make for a jerky performance 
and the stage-frightened, wind-instru- 
ment performer finds it difficult to keep 
his rendition from sounding like the 
gusts of a cyclone! And this—in a per- 
son who likes to have things perfect! 
Remember the liver is giving up its 
stored sugar at this time also and sugar 
gives us energy. This could result in 
a loud performance—and if a perfor- 
mance is both jerky and loud—well, you 
give it an adjective. Remember there 
is nothing wrong with the body per se 
—it is perfectly healthy. It is the con- 
dition the body has been put into by 
stage fright—excess energy, etc. 

Sometimes this excess energy, if the 
liver hasn’t overdone its job, and that 
depends on the demands of adrenin and 
the amount of adrenin depends on you 
[on how frightened you are], may go 
into the performance smoothly and lend 
itself to animation, etc. In the case of 
speech one may wax eloquently; in the 
case of voice one may be surprised at 
the ability to reach high notes; or the 
excess energy may go into muscular 
energy and a spectacular performance 
may be given at the piano, the organ, 
or at the violin. 

On the other hand, suppose that the 
stage fright is overdone and the mouth 
is too dry; the tongue clings to the roof 
of the mouth, and breathing becomes 
raucous—then what happens to the 
speaking or the singing voice? It is a 
bit embarrasing when the first line has 
absconded or when the vocalist reaches 
for a high note and it just isn’t there. 
Not all forgetting is because the lines 
weren’t learned. Fear can paralyze re- 
call. The surge of blood through the 
brain seems to wash out all memory 
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and we momentarily sometimes draw a 
blank. What else can we expect when 
research has shown that even the brain 
waves are obliterated by fear! Fear re- 
duces the Alpha brain wave to a point 
at which it can no longer be detected. 
Remove the fear and the Alpha wave 
is restored to normal. 

Another embarrassing must is mop- 
ping perspiration—not all stage mopping 
is because of hot weather or hard work. 
It becomes a vicious circle—stage fright 
brings embarrassment and embarrass- 
ment brings more evidence of physio- 
logical changes. These physiological hap- 
penings, forgetting, mopping, etc. are 
illustrated by an actual happening at 
the Lyceum Theater in Duluth once 
upon a time. A player got so ill from 
stage fright that a substitute had to be 
commandeered on short notice. It was 
known that a certain soda jerk at one 
of the drugstores had stage ambitions 
and never missed a chance to try it out. 
He readily consented, but he also had 
somewhat of a case of stage fright. So 
he wrung his hands and paced the floor 
like an anxious father until time to go 
on. One of the lines was: “My Lord, the 
carriage awaits without”; he forgot and, 
still wringing his hands, shouted: “My 
God, there’s a taxi outside.” 

These situations are akin to what the 
aviators termed “freezing at the stick.” 
But stage fright victims don’t freeze at 
the stick for very long at the time, un- 
less it is a very unusual case. What hap- 
pens is that it takes the body a short 
time to react to all the sudden messages 
from the cerebrum and you may freeze 
for a short time, but it is always short. 
You can see recovery return! 

In many instances in musical perfor- 
mance, memory doesn’t play as impor- 
tant a role as does vision. The music is 
before the player still he hits the wrong 
notes, skips notes, jumbles timing, etc. 
This could be because he is so stage- 
frightened he just can’t see straight. 
Any fear affects vision—definitely the 
pupils of the eyes are dilated. If you 
don’t believe this, look at the eyes of a 
frightened or angry cat. The music of 
the stage fright case may look blurred 
and be misread. 

At the same time the stage fright vic- 
tim is forgetting, can’t see, etc., he may 
also be mustering up a good case of 
nausea. Many has been the stage artist 


who actually has lost a hard-earned 
and badly needed meal—if he didn’t 
have better sense than to eat one before 
going into action. I remember seeing a 
woman speaker one evening become so 
nauseated from stage fright that she had 
to be put to bed—and the speech wasn’t. 
Most of her audience thought surely it 
was something she ate for dinner. All 
felt so sorry for her. As a psychologist, 
I didn’t share their sympathies! Not a 
person suggested that her solar plexus 
might be playing a tattoo against her 
abdominal wall. 

Reasons for nausea? Milleniums or 
eons ago [from Cannon’s WIsDOM OF 
THE Bopy], when we needed our energy 
to go to the big muscles in order tc 
escape from danger, perhaps from wild 
animals, we didn’t need the stomack 
calling for energy to carry on digestion 
So what adrenin does is to paralyze the 
stomach temporarily while the strong 
emotion of fear is in progress. Have you 
ever noticed that you just aren’t hungry 
after experiencing any strong emotion? 
Many years ago Cannon and Bard 
fastened a cat onto a table, fed it some- 
thing that was opaque to the X-Rays, 
and were watching the churning move- 
ments of the cat’s stomach. Then some- 
thing happened that turned what was 
meant to be a study in physiology into 
a study in emotions. And that emotion 
was fear, the one we are concerned with 
in stage fright. One of the cat’s bitte: 
enemies, a small fox terrier, was al- 
lowed to enter the room in full view 
of the cat and a remarkable thing hap- 
pened. The cat, of course, showed all 
the feline signs of fear [of the dog] 
with perhaps some anger mixed in for 
good measure, and instantly all diges- 
tive processes ceased for from twenty 
to thirty minutes. The stomach stopped 
its churning movements, the digestive 
juices ceased, even the small intestines 
and other organs which aid in digestion 
became inactive. The stomach seemed 
paralyzed by this self-administered sho! 
of adrenin. When the reaction sets in 
the result is most often a rejection o 
what food there is in the stomach 
So we see what stage fright does to the 
stomach and to digestion. This isn’t all 
Human subjects who have been put int: 
a hypnotic trance state have been 
frightened and the action of the stomacl: 
studied by watching through a fluoro- 
scope. The stomach is seen to be con- 
siderable lower than normal and th? 
rather smooth outline of the intestines 
becomes so ragged as to be easily identi- 
fied to a trained and competent observe: 
as a reaction to fright. Weiss has show 
that the gall bladder can also be see1 
to contract under these conditions an 1 
to secrete a thicker blacker bile. It isnt 
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difficult to see in all this the underly- 
ing etiology of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
stomach ulcers, etc. It is well to remem- 
ber that “a merry heart doeth good 
ike medicine”—for a merry heart has 
reither fear nor anger nor any other 
lamaging emotion. 

Food rejection is not the same as 
‘butterflies in the stomach.” Actually, 
he butterflies are not in the stomach. 
They are only in the region of the 
stomach. There is an autonomic nerve 
1et sometimes called the solar plexus 
n the upper abdominal region which has 
iad its shot of adrenin too! The butter- 
lies may literally become “tumble- 
veeds”—but, if the fear reaction is that 
riolent, all the other physiological con- 
‘omitants are present because it is im- 
»0ssible for the blood to carry adrenin 
o one part of the body and not to all 
varts. It is impossible to be mad with- 
nut being mad all over, or so mad you 
“can’t see straight.” It is possible to be 
‘frightened nearly to death” or “fright- 
ened stiff’; but who has ever gotten 
this frightened on the stage? 

An excellent study on aviators was 
made that explores this holistic view 
of the effects of fright—4,504 aviators 
were studied after their return from 
aerial combat missions in World War 
iI. “Butterflies in the stomach” were 
reported by 76% of the men. The most 
frequent characteristic of fear they re- 
ported was tensions which was reported 
by 83%. Pounding of the heart was re- 
ported by 85% of the men. All the other 
concomitants of fear were reported in 
varying percentages. The most com- 
mon medical problem among American 
troops in World War II was gastroin- 
testinal difficulties caused by fear. 

Not all emotions, however, are as 
strong as is fear; stage fright is one of 
the lesser fears. We have those at the 
other end of the continuum that I should 
perhaps mention in passing. How does 
the body respond to the other end of 
the dichotomy? I mentioned earlier 
that the autonomic nervous system has 
t'vo opposing sections: the sympathetic 
vhich accelerates, and the parasympa- 
tetic which inhibits or retards. This 
nakes for a very nice balancing system 
when the body is in a peaceful homeo- 
s atic state of equilibrium. It seems the 
s’mpathetic division is to blame in 
sirong emotion, probably because it is 
tle one that does the stimulating, and 
because one of the organs it stimulates 
is the adrenal medulla; but certain 
e!1otions can bring the parasympathetic 
irto operation in an observable way. 
Sich emotions as disappointment, sad- 
nss, or any trauma to the emotional 
make-up of an individual may bring 
into action the parasympathetic or in- 
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hibiting element. I remember hearing 
Marian Anderson sing one evening after 
an emotional trauma when there was 
never a smile throughout the total per- 
formance and every tone of her voice 
had pathos in it regardless of the selec- 
tion. She needed, as Dale Carnegie used 
to say, a nickel’s worth of adrenin that 
night! On the other hand, last winter, 
I heard Risé Stevens when her own per- 
sonal homeostatic adjustment could be 
felt throughout the audience. How com- 
posed, how objective yet with feeling, 
what showmanship she used, not exactly 
to get herself into the mood, but to get 
the audience into the proper mood! She 
not only was handling Risé Stevens 
that night but also the audience as well. 

Did you know that there is actually 
less stage fright among actors than 
there is among musicians? Actors must 
keep the attention riveted on the lines 
and how they are saying these lines. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


Musicians must rely on the lungs, 
breath control, vision, the control the 
nerves have over the fine muscle fibers 
of the fingers [trembling results from a 
jerky or uneven control], etc. All our 
blood vessels are under autonomic con- 
trol and the blood’s supply of adrenin to 
the nerves of the muscle fibers used in 
musicianship may play havoc at the very 
same time that memory and vision are 
playing tricks on the performer. Not 
that trembling, memory failure, and all 
the other physiological concomitants of 
stage fright do not come to the actor— 
they do. He is of the same physiological 
make-up as the musician. But he can at 
least act while recovery is in progress. 

So we see how fear, a psychological 
factor, can bring about physiological 
havoc. Intellectual perception, the nice 
word for thinking, can causé the auto- 
nomic nervous system to set off a chain 

[Please turn the page.] 
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of reactions. There’s a little book by 
Allen called As a Man THINKETH, which 
most of you have probably read, that 
emphasizes the points I have made and 
does more to aid the reader in control- 
ling the type of thinking he does than 
any treatise I have ever read. 

Let us turn now to the psychological 
angles of the emotion called stage fright. 
Afraid of what? The name implies the 
stage which isn’t correct. Of what then? 
Of the people? Of one’s ability? Is it 
previous thinking? Tension? Frustra- 
tion? Attitude? Anxiety? Selfconscious- 
ness? Egocentricity? Or is it a condi- 
tioning? 

First, I would say that some hard- 
driving, painstaking, perfectionistic, self- 
conscious, egocentric individual, has 
been thinking himself into a state of 
tension and anxiety over a small mat- 
ter that is a frustrating situation to him. 
The total situation is a frustrating one. 
People who have learned to handle 
frustrations rarely have tensions. What 
is tension? 

Physiologically, tension means you 
have tightened the grip [by thinking] 
of the nerves’ hold on the muscle fibers 
of the body. That’s why sleep is so dear 
—the grip on the nerves of the muscle 
fibers has been released permitting the 
muscles to relax. I once asked Aunt 
Jemima, “Aunt Jemima, how is it that 
you at your age are so strong, so 
healthy, so happy and seem to never 
get tired?” Before I could finish all of 
my interrogation, she quickly replied, 
“Honey, when I works I work hard, and 
when I sits I sit loose.” Now, as you 
read this article are you sitting tensely 
or are you sitting loose? If you are 
sitting tensely take this as your home 
work assignment: read and apply what 
you read in a little book, You Must 
REtAx by Jacobson. 

The tension, anxiety, etc. one suffers 
in stage fright may not come directly 
from the immediate situation per se. 
Some antecedent incident may be domi- 
nating the situation by remote control— 
similar to the man who takes it out on 
his office force because he does not dare 
to take it out on his wife, or vice versa. 
Could be the stock market! A hand- 
some bachelor around! Or a blonde on 
the prowl! Some people just live in a 
state of tension because they live dan- 
gerously. Tensions are governed from 
the motor area of the brain and the only 
way to govern tensions is to govern 
thinking. Tensions result from anxiety 
and anxiety is contagious. This was 
shown in a study of children in bombed 
cities of England. The anxieties of the 
children were picked up from the par- 
ents—by a sort of identification process. 
Anxieties can be generalized to such an 
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extent that they become a life pattern. 

I’m not saying that stage fright vic- 
tims have a generalized anxiety to the 
extent of a life pattern. It takes time 
to establish some life patterns; but most 
all cases of stage fright have other per- 
sonality patterns that go along with 
stage fright. 

What has been the stage fright vic- 
tim’s perception, his thinking, that pro- 
duced the tension? Most likely about 
himself—certainly not about the weather 
or there’d be no tension. He is egocen- 
tric, self-centered, and self-conscious— 
not egotistic. I am reminded of the little 
college coed who came into my office, 
closed the door, looked me straight in 
the eye and said, “Say, is there anything 
wrong with me? When I walk down the 
street, all the men just gaze at me.” I 
knew immediately what this much ego- 
centrism could lead to [anything in the 
world is tonic or lethal, you know, ac- 
cording to the dosage],—so I said, “You 
lucky little gal, they never give me a 
second glance.” As in the case of this 
little girl, but not to this extent, the 
stage fright victim feels that all eyes 
are upon him—and they are. How would 
he feel if he walked out onto the stage 
and all heads turned away? 

I’ve noticed that most performers be- 
fore going onto the stage do a lot 
of last minute touches in grooming. 
Whether or not he or she is efficient, is 
well prepared, or is effective, escapes 
attention until the entrance is over and 
the program begun. The feeling is that 
every eye is scrutinizing the personal 
appearance, the performance comes 
next. The predictability of quality of 
performance at this stage is anybody’s 
guess. However, efficiency of perfor- 
mance has quite a high positive correla- 
tion with preparation and with effec- 
tiveness. Good preparation is the best 
insurance one can have against stage 
fright. 

Much of the problem of stage fright 
can be solved by concentrating on the 
job to be done’and not on the person 
doing the job. Concentration of thinking 
is within the power of the will. Con- 
centrating on the performance not self, 
the job to be put over—that of affecting 
an audience of people should solve the 
problem. A pianist once told me that 
when he went onto a stage that he lost 
identity with himself as himself and be- 








came just some man who was to manipu- 
late the instrument so that it brought 
forth the best music it could be made 
to produce. Secondly, he had always 
noticed that strangers, people like him- 
self, seemed to like the job he had done. 
First, there was the instrument and his 
job of manipulating it as he had learned 
and practiced; next, there were people 
there. “The people there” seems to be 
the most disconcerting element to the 
stage fright victim. No one ever gets 
stage fright by walking onto a stage 
if the people aren’t there. 

“The people there” are certainly not 
going to throw stones, but what the 
performer fears is that they will hur! 
more deadlier weapons than stones— 
they may hurl criticism. Stage fright 
may be due to a large degree to a fea 
of criticism. Criticism is difficult for 
many people to take. But have you eve 
noticed that the best critics who use 
the best psychology offer adverse criti- 
cism only to the person themselves ther 
offer their constructive criticism to both. 
Have you ever noticed, too, that mos 
criticism is offered as a badge of su- 
periority which in 90% of the cases 
covers up an inferiority. 

One group of stage people who cares 
little for criticism, have few inferiority 
feelings and few claims to stage frigh’ 
is the magicians. They say they prefer 
performing for an audience made up of 
Ph.D.’s rather than to an audience made 
up of news boys! Which group would 
the musicians prefer? And why? It is 
not criticism that the magicians fear 
from the news boys—it is being found 
out! Now the musician need not mind 
being found out. He should be able to 
accept any and all criticism as construc- 
tive, weigh it for what it is worth, and 
profit therefrom. In fact, audiences 
themselves could do a lot to eliminate 
stage fright—by being a bit kindlier. My 
feeling is that no one has a moral right 
to criticize unless he can do a better 
job than the one criticized. It has been 
popular and is getting more so all the 
time, to criticize—to be labeled as a 
critic. The title of critic says “look how 
superior I am—I can pick out the flaws 
that others overlook” [whether there 
really are any flaws or not], “I can 
figure out interpretations others haven t 
thought of.” Never fail to take a peeo 
underneath this superiority complex 
and you'll find the inferiority comple-:. 
It’s there! 

Conquering stage fright may involve 
managing some one facet of personalit:’, 
several facets at the same time, or a 
group of related factors. It may involve 
merely conquering an attitude or it may 
involve conquering an attitude plis 
selfeonsciousness. It may involve a sing e 
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attribute such as empathy—the matter 
of converting one’s self into an emphatic 
soul. This in part, accounts for the dif- 
ferent kinds of performances we hear. 
Some are shared with the audience, 
some are spectacular performances 
thoroughly enjoyed by the artist only, 
some are literally flung at the audience. 
I don’t feel too complimented when a 
student says, “You enjoy your teaching 
don’t you?” You know. They have 
various ways of letting you know! But 
when a student says, “I got a great 
deal out of your lecture today,” you’ve 
been complimented. 

Let’s take the empathic individual. 
The empathic individual “knows that 
he knows”—he feels along with you. 
He is not preoccupied with himself nor 
with his notes nor with his lines. He 
knows that he knows—you get the feel 
of his performance and of his person- 
ality. Some of you remember Ernest 
Hutchinson, pianist, as one of the most 
empathic pianists ever to grace the 
American stage. He could touch any 
soul “with the concord of sweet sounds.” 
On the other hand, the spectacular, non- 
empathic performers who mechanically 
put the job over—such as some of the 
early actors who felt all the emotions 
themselves, even wept—but failed to 
arouse a single emotion in the audience 
—had a lot to learn. It is not “you must 
put feeling into this” but “you must 
arouse feeling in your hearers.” Then 
there is the “devil care” attitude of 
some performers whose attitude is “here 
it is, take it or leave it.” Neither the 
emphatic, the spectacular, nor the “take 
t or leave it” type may suffer stage 
‘right, because in each case the concen- 
ration is on something other than the 
self. The one of the three you want to 
1ear again and again though is the em- 
vathic soul. 

Each involves an attitude—one’s at- 
itude toward people in general. In fact, 
nany different attitudes are basic in 
tage fright—one’s attitudes toward his 
‘olleagues who are doing the same 
hing he is, one’s attitude toward criti- 
‘ism, one’s outlook on life and the world 
n general. If one feels that people are 
‘indly toward him, that he can profit 
rom criticism, that his colleagues will 
ffer help not censure, or will offer well 
“eserved praise, he probably will have 
110 stage fright. After all, what one fears 
is not thunder and lightning, earth- 
cuakes and volcanoes, but people. 

Any time you put yourself up as a 
}erformer, you put yourself up as a 
target for criticism. You all know this 
\henever you make the decision to ac- 
cept an invitation to perform. This leads 
rie to say that decision plays a large 
part in performance and in stage fright. 
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If one decides not to have stage fright, 
one probably won’t. Had you ever 
thought that when a crisis comes if you 
hadn’t thought out ahead of time [made 
a decision] what you’d do in such and 
such a case that you are more likely to 
go to pieces. If we think a thing out, 
and come to a decision as to how we 
would proceed in such and such a case, 
we most likely will carry through. Do- 
ing a thing mentally is the nearest thing 
to doing a thing actually. We do have 
to be careful though, our mental hos- 
pitals are full of people who have ful- 
filled life ambitions mentally—calling 
themselves Napoleon, Paderewski, etc. 
Anything in the world is tonic or lethal 
according to the dosage. 

In stage fright, I doubt if the person 
has ever seen himself objectively doing 
the job. Could you, without letting it 
lapse into too much self-consciousness, 
see yourself as a man or a woman walk- 
ing out onto the stage to do a job? The 
job might be moving chairs about, mov- 
ing the piano, singing a song. Coming 
onto the stage is a crisis to the stage 
fright victim—I doubt if he has ever 
thought what he would do in the crisis 
of coming before footlights. 

In conclusion, the best backlog of in- 
surance, as I have said, against stage 
fright is good preparation. There is a 
decreasing anxiety and tension with 
increasing efficiency. Efficiency comes 
from good preparation [provided the in- 
dividual does not get all stirred up]. 
When one is efficient and still the critic 
roars, the unjustness and the incorrect- 
ness boomerang; it is he who suffers— 
not you. 

The problem of stage fright is a physi- 
ological condition that is set off by 
psychological factors, and is tied up with 
the total mileu of the individual, with 
his attitudes, perceptions, tensions and 
anxieties, self-consciousness, egocen- 
tricity, empathy decisions, and with his 
total personality makeup. 

My parting word is “don’t do it.” 
Come to a decision not to have stage 
fright. Revamp your attitudes. Be em- 
pathic. Have emotions, yes, don’t stamp 
them out [that is dangerous], but refine 
them. Be their master rather than let- 
ting them master you. Perceive differ- 
ently—perception ranges all the way 
from normal to abnormal. Change your 
self-consciousness to “other-conscious- 
ness.” Leave egocentricity to the other 
fellow—he’s not interested in you but in 
himself. Loosen up on tension before a 
string breaks. Relax! If all else fails, as 
a last resort, not because it shouldn’t 
be first, but because you think it is un- 
canny, try the perfectly harmless pro- 
cedure of hypnosis, but be sure you 
have a well-trained operator.{} 
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Weldsu Whitleck 


HINTS 
ON 
SINIGNG 
DEBUSSY 


Twenty-eight of the author’s thiry-five 
years as a teacher of singing has been 
successfully carried on in St. Louis. A 
graduate of Chicago Musical College his 
vocal preparation was primarily in the 
hands of Witherspoon, Sacerdote, Pros- 
chowski, Rosati and Halasz. He not only 
has concertized extensively, but also has 
lectured widely on vocal and kindred sub- 
jects. The May 15, 1960 issue of THE BuL- 
LETIN carried his “Understanding French 
Art Song.” In two earlier issues, he gave 
us valuable information in “Hints on Sing- 
ing Mozart,” and “Chapter Revival.” Pres- 
ident of the dynamic St. Louis Chapter, 
with the beginning of the 1960-62 bien- 
nium, he became the Regional Governor 
of the Central Region. 


x * * 


O’ ALL OF THE French Art Song com- 
posers, Debussy had the most indi- 
vidual style. His style is complex. While 
he was influenced by Mozart to a degree, 
his style is the most removed from the 
early Bel Canto style of the Italian com- 
posers. With the early Italian composers 
the voice was paramount, while with 
Debussy the word was all important. 

Debussy wrote sixty songs, two can- 
tatas and one opera. This is a rather 
small output when compared with Schu- 
bert, but so pronounced and individual 
was his style that he has influenced all 
subsequent French music. He is a com- 
plex composer, rather than a direct one, 
and many of his best effects are 
achieved through suggestion, rather 
than through direct statement. 

His songs demand the utmost musi- 
cally and interpretatively. They require 
a perfect ensemble between the singer 
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and accompanist. A wide vocal range 
is necessary, but they do not demand a 
high tessitura. The intervals often are 
fiendishly difficult, but never unvocal. 
In spite of the dazzling beauty of the 
orchestrations in kis symphonic compo- 
sitions, the accompaniments are purely 
pianistic. 

Debussy wrote only two formal arias, 
as such—the Recitative and Air de Lia 
and the Recitative and Air d’Azael from 
the cantata L’ENrant Propicue. Nothing 
from his opera, PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, 
could be classed as a formal aria. 

A great voice, ner se, is not necessary 
to sing Debussy, but a keen imagination 
is, and the singer must know the French 
word. He often seems to reject the 
beauties of the voice in order to enhance 
the French word values. Frequently, in 
order to achieve a certain effect, he will 
employ the very extremes of the vocal 
range, jumping from long sustained low 
passages to a sudden high note in pia- 
nissimo for either a soprano or tenor. 
Both L’Ombre des arbres and Spleen 
are examples of this. 

More than any other composer, De- 
bussy demands that the singer abso- 
lutely follow, and strictly adhere to, 
each and every expression mark as indi- 
cated in the music. Maggie Teyte says 
in an interview, “When I went to De- 
bussy, I did not know how he wished 
his songs to be interpreted. I remember 
he gave me C’est l’extase, from the ArI- 
ETTES OUBLIEES, to try through with 
him. Taking my courage in my hands, 
I sang it as I sing Mozart, taking one 
phrase forte and the second piano, and 
scrupulously observing the rhythmic 
accents. Debussy liked it. He wanted his 
music sung that way. In fact, I think that 
Mozart represented an ideal to him, 
something which he did not possess in- 
herently and toward which he strove. 
And I would like to point out that the 
conception that Debussy’s music is vague 
and diaphanous is completely wrong. 
The characters of Pelléas and Mélisande 
have blood, not water, in their veins. 
They are very earthy, despite the misty 
atmosphere which surrounds them. One 
needs to only examine their actions to 
discover how realistically evil and vio- 
lent many of them are. Debussy himself 
knew every side of life. He was a con- 
noiseur of human passions, not an inef- 
fectual dreamer.” 

One may well divide the span of his 
vocal compositions into three periods. 
The first period gave us such songs as 
Beau Soir, Les Cloches, Romance, and 
the cantatas, L’ENFANT PropIGuE and La 
DaMOISELLE ELuE. The second period 
the ARIETTES OUBLIEES, Proses Lyr- 
IQUES, FeTES GALANTES, CHANSONS DE 
Bruits. The third period gave us his 


greatest work—his opera, PELLEAS AND 
MELISANDE, and the strange last song 
Noél des petites enfants. 

Debussy carried to perfection the form 
of recitative as first used by Rameau 
and Lully. This was a highly developed 
form of declamation where the spoken 
word and the sung tone are blended in a 
unique and intimate form of expression. 
Debussy brought this to its highest form 
of expression in the Sprach Mélodie, as 
used in PELLEAS AND MELISANDE. Even 
in his early song, Colloque Sentimental, 
he employed this form of vocal expres- 
sion. In his Proses Lyriques, for which 
he wrote both words and music, he 
seems to have given preference to the 
piano part over the voice, in order to 
gain a specific effect. 

To the young singer who would begin 
the study of Debussy’s songs let it be 
kept in mind that these songs are not 
for the beginner, but for the advanced 
student. A good vocal technique is a 
necessity, for while the voice itself is 
not of prime importance, the use of the 
voice must be so facile that the singer 
has his mind free, as well as his emo- 
tions, for the interpretation. A wide and 
even vocal range is necessary. Debussy’s 
songs are especially effective when sung 
by a tenor, but very few tenors have 
both the high and the low notes neces- 
sary for these songs. 

The student must have a clear knowl- 
edge and understanding of the complete 
meaning of each and every word of the 
French text, and its proper inflection 
Before any effort is expended on the 
music, the French poem should be gone 
over carefully a number of times. It 
should be read aloud, over and over, 
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WELDON WHITLOCK 


ERSONALITY is the crystallization, in 
human form, of the inner soul of 
the person, the crux of which is the giv- 
ing of one’s self to others. It is a cer 
tain mystical quality, a spiritual light 
which emanates from the very being of 
the person. It is projected from within 
and permeates ever farther and farthe: 
until it meets a warming reaction in an- 
other susceptible spirit. In short, it is 
the direct effect of one person upon an- 
other. In the performer, it is the aur 
which lights the message from the com- 
poser to the listener. 
Sincerity, kindness, warmth and a de- 
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with correct rhythmic accent. The singer 
must establish and maintain the mood 
of the song. The difficult intervals must 
be played again and again, until they 
come easily, for without a feeling of ease 
and repose these songs will bog down. 
If the climax is piano do not sing it even 
mezzo-forte. Each marking of the com- 
poser must be carefully noted and ob- 
served. These markings may be in either 
the voice part or in the accompaniment, 
but they are there. Do not read in false 
effects. 

The singer should “suggest”—letting 
the listener do the work. There must be 
no overstatement. When the poem has 
been worked out, then start work on the 
voice part and the accompaniment at the 
same time. These are too closely asso- 
ciated for effect to be separated, even 
in study. They are component parts and 
should be learned together. Do not break 
he phrases. They must be sung com- 
alete, just as in Mozart. The pianist 
should imitate the very quality of the 
voice in performance. The rhythm should 
ye quite exact, but never obvious. One 
»f Debussy’s most beautiful and difficult 
songs is the haunting Beau Soir because 
of the rhythmical difficulty between 
singer and accompanist. This song should 
»e sung quite slowly. Garden’ always 
sang it very slow, and thus established 
a marvelous mood. The long first phrase, 
Lorsque au soleil couchant les riviéres 
sont roses, should be sung in one breath. 
Debussy frequently used triplets to sug- 
gest motion. However, the singer must 
not mistake speed for motion. When 
singing the Recitative and Air de Lia, 
from L’ENFANT PropicugE, with piano ac- 
companiment, the accompaniment must 
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be kept and 
phrased. 

I have the impression that Debussy 
considered C’est l’extase his most rep- 
resentative song, for when hearing or 
coaching a new singer he invariably 
chose this song. It was this song that 
first attracted both Mary Garden and 
his first wife to him. 

His last song, Noel des petites enfants, 
is his most complex song. Just as it was 
his last song, so should it be studied 
last. First let the young singer study 
Fauré, Dupare and Chausson, and then 
Debussy. 


very clean carefully 


So, in the study of Debussy let the 
singer remember: 

[1] knowledge and inflection of the 
French word; [2] keen sense of rhythm; 
[3] well worked out ensemble; [4] the 
ability to suggest the meaning of the 
poem; [5] the ability to project and 
maintain mood; [6] a keen imagination. 

If these suggestions are followed, each 
of the sixty songs will seem more in- 
triguing than the one before. Remember 
that Debussy’s form is a highly devel- 
oped form of declamation, in order to 
project the word. Do not “over-sing” 
Debussy.tt 
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sire to share one’s self are the compo- 
rent qualities of a great personality. 
Usualiy the inner presence of genius 
causes a forceful power which, of itself, 
soes forth to lead those less gifted. Good 
treeding, poise, education, surety of 
knowledge all contribute to a great per- 
sonality, but all of the factors concerned 
riust be kindled by a mysterious, inde- 
fnable quality which comes from the 
soul. The most powerful single influence 
i. any persoriality is the compelling de- 
sre to share one’s self with others. It is 
tie outgoing that is all important. 

The personality of the artist consti- 
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tutes his trade-mark and is his most 
powerful single factor in controlling and 
holding his listeners. The power to pro- 
ject the personality is as important to 
the performer as the actual personality. 
Usually there is some hidden quality 
in a great artist that causes them to 
light up from within and to project 
their personality on contact with an 
audience. It inspires the artist to per- 
form at his best and, in turn, to elicit an 
equal response from his listeners. 
The general demeanor, the possession 
of physical grace, the carriage, facial 
expression, the use of the hands, even 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE 


the walk, all have a contributing part in 
the personality. Whether the personality 
be charming, gracious, retiring, bold or 
authoritative, it must strongly influence 
the listener to be effective. In this re- 
spect, the singer has an advantage over 
the instrumentalist, for he directly faces 
the listener, and he has the added ad- 
vantage of the word impact. 

One of the advantages which the great 
artists of the past generation had over 
the present one was that they realized 
more fully the importance of personality 
in their profession. Today, individuality 

[Please turn to page 32.] 
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SACRED SOLO 


PSALM 121 by Stanley Jackson; Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Paterson’s of London; 1960; A flat [c-E flat]. 

A better than average setting of a beautiful Psalm. The melodic 
line is largely diatonic and singable with interesting rhythm. 
Contrast is achieved thru modulation, three different keys be- 
ing used. This song deserves careful study. 


agents for 
75¢ 


WEXFORD CAROL, setting by John Edmunds; R. D. Row Co., 
Boston; 1960; G [d-D, F sharp]. 75¢ 
A must when a single carol or a group is sung. This is one of 
the John Edmunds manuscripts which was presented to us at the 
national convention last December in Cincinnati. We were very 
fortunate to hear several songs under the guidance of the 
composer. They were so enthusiastically received that Mr. Row 
promised to publish them and here is the first release. 


O, WHO LIKE THEE by Henry K. Oliver, arr. Katherine K. 
Davis; Carl Fischer, Inc.; 1960; G [F sharp-F sharp]. 60¢ 
This is an effective setting of a poem by A. C. Coxe. The 
work of K. K. Davis is always artistic. The range is limited, the 
melodic line is easy. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD by Florence Hunsecker; Carl 

Fischer, Inc.; 1959; F [c-g]. 60¢ 

A melodic treatment of the 23rd Psalm, that is above average 
in musical results. It is not difficult. 


THUS SPAKE JESUS by Michael Head; Bossey and Hawkes; 

1955; B flat [B-E]. 75¢ 

A very effective church solo. The semi-recitative passages are 

balanced with strong melodic sections to create a forthright 

statement of the message and musical interest. The words are 

adapted from John 17. Not difficult but demands sincerity of 
interpretation. 


HALLELUYA by Yehudi Wyner; Mercury Corp.; 1957; D sharp 

{a-F sharp]. 75¢ 

A setting to words selected from Psalm 66. This is a modern 

composition both in rhythm and harmony. For this reason it is 

more a recital number than a religious solo. It is difficult but 

very interesting. As an opener for a religious group it will have 
the audience sitting on the edge of their chairs. 


THREE MYSTICAL SONGS by Alec Rowley; Boosey and 
Hawkes; 1953; High [d-a]. $1.00 
A cycle of three songs: Three Jolly Shepherds, The Prophecy 
and The Birthday on the Christmas Story. Time for the three 
is around 544 minutes. The words are traditional. The first is in 
6/8 time with the rhythm and melodic line reflecting the joy 
of the shepherds as they play a lullaby on their pipes. The 
Prophecy is strongly dramatic. It concerns Mary when she took 
her young Son on her knee and asked: “how the world shall 
be?” The third: “this day Christ was born, allelujah” is an out- 
burst of joy with rhythmic inflections that are really exciting. 
This cycle preceeded with SIX CHRISTMAS SONGS by Cor- 
nelius [13 minutes] published by Boston Music Co. 1914, makes a 
nice group when you need to perform before clubs, etc. during 
the Festal Season. 


HENRY PURCELL SONGS, realization by John Edmunds; R 
D. Row Co.; 1960; High Voice and Low Voice. $2.50 
We have all appreciated the work accomplished by John 
Edmunds in the realizations of these songs from the figured 
bass, and have been purchasing individual copies of them for 
some years. Now 14 of them are available in one volume. The 
paper in this edition is exceptionally durable. 


SOLOIST PRACTICAL LIBRARY; R. D. Row Co.; 1959; High 
Voice and Low Voice. $2.50 
Twenty of the sacred solos from the list considered standard 
a few years ago are brought together in one volume without 
alterations. They include, Bach, Handel, Allitsen, Buck, Van de 
Water and others. The paper is good and the printing clear. 
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SACRED SOLO 


ENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE by Richard T. Gore; 

Concordia Publishing House; 1959; E Minor [d? to g] and 

C Minor. 75 

A superior setting from the Story of Ruth. Gentle, melodic, 

and a good vocal line. The interplay between duple and triple 

rhythm in both the accompaniment and the melody is a subtile 
effect that is very pleasing. 


SACRED CHORAL 


O LORD, HEAR MY VOICE by Ralph E. Williams; Neil A. Kjos 
Music Co., Park Ridge, IIl.; 5304; 1960; SATB. 20: 
A setting from Psalm 130. Not difficult, easy range. Effective. 


FANFARE.FOR A CHRISTMAS DAY by Arthur Plettner; As- 
sociated Music A-305; 1959; SATB div., Organ. 20: 
Modern in harmony and rhythm, to a poem translated by 
Catherine Winkworth Rejoice, rejoice ye Christians. A challeng- 
ing fanfare worth investigating. Medium Difficult. 


DEATH IS DONE by Leland B. Sateren; Associated Music A- 

326; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 

Poem by Thomas W. Wersell. Harmonic in style with nice 
moving parts. A good choral composition. 


SWEET WAS THE SONG THE VIRGIN SUNG by Henry 

Cowell; Associated Music A-335; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 

A typical Cowell harmonization that is beautiful. Easy range. 
Difficult musically. 


GENTLE MARY AND HER CHILD, Finnish Folk Melody arr. 
Matthew Lundquist; Elkan-Vogel Co.; Philadelphia 1152; 
1960; SATB. 25¢ 

Effective setting of a folk song in contrapuntal style. Not dif- 
ficult. 


O COME, CREATOR SPIRIT by W. Glen Darst; Elkan-Vogel 
Co., Philadelphia 1149; SATB. 25 
Modern harmony but not overly dissonant. There is good 
voice leading in all parts. Medium difficult. Effective for Whit- 
sunday or general use. 


ALMIGHTY AND LASTING GOD by John Leo Lewis; Elkan- 
Vogel Co., Phil.; 1960; 1148; SATB. 25« 
The words are from the Book of Common Prayer. The har- 
mony is serious with some unison. The rhythm is strong. This is 
an anthem with a reverent mood and not too difficult. 


SING A NEW SONG by Robert Kreutz; Summy-Birchard 

Pub. Co.; 5256; 1959; SSAATTBB. 30¢ 

An interesting setting of Psalm 96. The parts are divided with 

a recurring rhythmic pattern dominating the first section. The 

middle and last section has long sustained chords which alter- 
nate between female and male voices. 


HASTEN THY KINGDOM by Joseph Roff; Shawnee Press A- 

585; 1960; SATB. 2h 

An above average anthem setting of an ancient prayer. The 

harmonic sections are balances with interesting unison passages. 

There is interesting work for each voice to do. It is classified 
as medium easy. 


AT THE GATES OF HEAVEN, A Mexican Folk Lullaby; arr. 
Zuigi Zaninelli; Shawnee Press A-588; 1960; SATB. Qi 
A not overly-elaborated folksong setting with good cor- 
trasts between men and women. Although the middle secticn 
divides into three parts for women and four for men, the anthen 
is not difficult. It is a lullaby but probably not desirable for 
Christmas except possibly in a concert. 


QUEST FOR GOD by Kathryn J. Allen; Shawnee Press A-583; 
SATB. 1960. 25¢ 
This choral composition from the Waring Workshop Seri°s 
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SACRED CHORAL 


1as a serious text but probably would not be usable as a church 
inthem. Sung by a concert choir it would be very rewarding. 


3LOW YE THE TRUMPETS by Henry Purcell; arr. Carl Fred- 
rickson; R. D. Row 6055; 1960; SATB. 22¢ 
A praise anthem from the music of Henry Purcell that is not 


difficult and is artistically worth singing. 


2SALM OF PRAISE by John White; R. D. Row 6060; 1960; 
SATB. 20¢ 
An easy praise anthem, mostly in unison, with the organ add- 
ng melodic and harmonic interest. The text is from Psalm 117. 


JESUS’ NAME OF WONDROUS LOVE by Warren Angell; R. 
D. Row 6059; 1960; SAB. 22¢ 
This setting of a poem by William W. How is not great music 
nut it is melodic singable. The middle section has an interesting 
duet between the girls and the boys. 


TO US IS BORN A BLESSED CHILD by Daniel Moe; Augs- 

burg Publishing House 1265; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 

A Christmas anthem in modern harmony. The dissonant 

harmony becomes a little tight for conservative choirs but the 

voice leading is skillfully written. It does not seem overly diffi- 
cult. 


LO, I AM WITH YOU by Daniel Moe; Augsburg 1270; 1960; 

SATB. 22¢ 

A Trinity Sunday anthem with modern harmony but very 

melodic and singable. A careful study of this anthem and the 

others by Daniel Moe, especially God Be Merciful #1176 by the 

above publisher, will be a rewarding experience for choir di- 
rectors and their choirs. 


PRAISE YE by Paul Christiansen; Augsburg Press 1275; 1960; 
SATB. 20¢ 

A short anthem that is not difficult. It is unusual in the paral- 
lel fifths and octaves between female and male voices, ending 
with strong harmonies with dominate rhythms on the last page. 


THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOUR by Michael-Riedel; Augsburg 
Press 1273; 1960; SATB with Evangelist. 35¢ 
This is a short Christmas Cantata by the Flemish composer 
who was the immediate predecessor of Heinrich Schiitz. It con- 
sists of four choruses and four Evangelist narrations. The chor- 
uses are not difficult but the soloist [tenor or baritone] must 
be good. Instrumental parts for strings and reeds are available. 


SWEET THE MOMENTS aarr. G. Winston Cassler; Augsburg 
Press 1271; 1960; SATB. 22¢ 
Interesting variations on two hymn tunes in 3/4 time, this 
— is not difficult. The harmony is rich with good voice 
»adings. 


ONWARD YE SAINTS by Robert Wetzler; Augsburg Press 

1272; SATB; 1960. 22¢ 

A dignified anthem in 3/4 time written for the 70th anniver- 

sary of the Salem English Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. The 

frst section is in unison, the second in harmony and the third 

egain in unison. It is classed as easy to sing but strong in wor- 
ship value. 


SING UNTO THE LORD by Norman Dello Joio; Carl Fischer 
CM 7138; 1959; TBB with organ. 30¢ 
This is an unusual treatment of male voices TBB with or- 
gan. It is written in a highly dramatic style yet the demand in 
range on the individual voices is not great. Emphasis is on the 
ratural rhythmic drive of the words with much unison, octave 
and parallel movement of parts. 


OF THE FATHER’S LOVE BEGOTTEN by Richard Peek; Carl 
Fischer CM7183; 1960; SATB. 20¢ 

A Christmas anthem based on the 13th Century Divinum Mys- 
terium. Free chant rhythm is used throughout and most of the 
nelodic lines in all parts are diatonic. Sections alternate be- 
tween unison and four-part harmony. It does not seem difficult. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


O CLAP YOUR HANDS by L. Stanley Glarum; Carl Fischer 
CM1764; 1960; SATB. 25¢ 
A rhythmic treatment of a text based on Psalm 47. It is vigor- 
ous and active but not undignified. The start has a repeated 
pattern of rhythmic chords in the lower voices which support 
a syncopated melody in the soprano when it enters five measure 
later. The middle section is a sweeping unison. This anthem 
would be fine for a high school choir. 


IN SPEECHLESS PRAYER AND REVERENCE by Chretien 

Urhan; Carl Fischer CM7179; 1960; SATB; arr. Katherine 

K. Davis. 20¢ 

A beautiful anthem to a poem by Ellen Glover, beautiful in 

iis simplicity, and not difficult. The dominant mood is gentle- 
ness and reverence. 


FORTH IN THY NAME, O LORD by T. Frederick H. Candlyn; 

Carl Fischer CM7123; 1960; SAB. 25¢ 

A fine arrangement of the Orlando Gibbons Song #34 in SAB 

to a poem by Wesley. For choirs short on men this is a must. 
It can be done with high school voices. 


PRAISE TO THE LORD, THE ALMIGHTY—Edwin Leimohn; 
R. D. ROW 467; 1960; SATB. 22¢ 
There are already so many choral settings of “Lob Den Her- 
ren” that one’s first reaction is that no more are needed. On 
the other hand, here is an a capella arrangement by the director 
of the Wortbyrg College Choir that is different. It is not overly 
difficult, has interesting part work with some divisi and builds 
to a good climax without becoming spectacular. 


| HapLey R. Crawrorp] 


SECULAR SOLO 


VIENNA AND YOU. Voice and piano. A familiar melody writ- 
ten by Victor Schertzinger. Copyright 1956. Price 60¢. Published 
by Boston Music Company, Boston, Mass. Range from c to F. 
Depicting all the charm of old Vienna. 


MEN. Song by Irving Mopper. Words by Dorothy E. Reid and 
used by permission of the author. Also available for three- 
part chorus of Women’s Voices, Oct. No. 2759. Copyright 1950 
by the Boston Music Co. Price 60¢. This song is the after-pro- 
gram encore type. 


MY BELOVED [Wedding Song] Music by Austin Lovelace, 
words by Rose Myra Phillips. A short and appropriate song 
for weddings, only 35 bars. Published by Boston Music Co. 
Price 60¢. Copyright 1957. A good poem set to lovely music. 


SPRING RHAPSODY, song by Edith Lang, published by Bos- 
ton Music Co. Price 60¢, key of E-flat. Copyright 1951. A very 
good song with movement in 6/8 time. Adapted from a Medieval 
Canticle. Optional B-flat at end of song. 


EAST INDIAN LULLABY for voice and piano. Copyright 1950 
and published by Boston Music Co. Priced at 50¢. Poem by 
Theodore de Beauville. Translation by Wilman Brewer and 
used by permission. Very atmospheric and a chance for in- 
terpretation. 


HIGHLAND SONG. Voice and piano by John Sacco. Words by 
Phyllis Wright. Published by Boston Music Co. Price 60¢. Copy- 
right 1951. This is a Scottish love song written in the key of G 
with a range from D to high G. Requires the services of a good 
pianist. 


DREAM WORLD. Voice and piano in key of G-flat with a range 
up to high B-flat. Music by Daniel Wolf, words by Mabel Liv- 
ingstone. Copyrighted and published by Bourne, Inc., 136 W. 
52nd Street, New York, N.Y. A good program song. 


THE LISTENERS. Music by Norman Dello Joio, poem by 

Walter de la Mare. Medium voice and priced at $1.00. Words 

used by permission of the author. Copyright 1960. Duration is 

six minutes. As you would suspect, this song requires an ac- 
[Please turn the page] 
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SECULAR SOLO 


complished pianist as well as a finished vocalist. I would say 
this song is for the dramatic baritone. Publisher is Carl Fischer, 
Inc., 62 Cooper Square, N.Y. 3. 


I SAY THERE IS NOUGHT TO AFFRIGHT ME. [Micaéla’s 
Air from opera Carmen - Bizet] with original French text and 
special arrangement and editing, and added singable English 
poem translation. Editing and translation by Lydia Cortese. The 
selection is from the well known Cortese Concert Editions of 
Famous Songs and Arias. Also, you may purchase this on STAR 
Records in both French and English versions—12” LP - 33-1/3 
Published by Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 243 West 72nd 
Street, New York 23, N.Y. $1.00 


STANDARD VOCAL REPERTOIRE for studio concert and re- 
cital. Arranged and edited by R. D. Row Music Co., Boston, 
Mass. This book priced at $2.50 is well worth the money. It 
contains 22 songs which, if bought separately would cost well 
over $12.00. All representative of vocal repertoire which is 
taught in the majority of studios. 


FOLK SONGS arranged and edited by the R. D. Row Music 
Co., 353 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. Price $2.50. A money 
saver for the student of folk songs. Set by John Edmunds. High 
or low voice. Contains 11 songs in the American, English and 
Irish domain. Copyright 1959. 


HENRY PURCELL SONGS — ARIAS — SOLO CANTATAS 
WITH REALIZATION OF THE FIGURED BASS BY JOHN 
EDMUNDS for High and Low Voice. Price $2.50. Thirteen 
songs by Purcell which should be in the repertoire of all sing- 
ers. An excellent buy for the student of voice, or for the finished 
artist. R. D. Row Music Co., 353 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 


SONGS FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES. Arranged by 
Don Humphreys. High or Low Voice. Eleven songs acceptable 
in any Science service. Published by R. D. Row Music Co. $2.50 


SECULAR CHORAL 


HOLD MY MULE WHILE I DANCE JOSEY [SATB]. A slave 
dance song. A slave is riding by on his mule when he sees a 
group of young slave boys and girls dancing the “Josey Do.” He 
dismounts, and in his eagerness to join the dance, asks someone 
to “Hold My Mule While I Dance Josey.” Copyright 1960 by 
Bourne, Inc., 136 W. 52nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 25¢ 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS & FOLK SONGS for mixed voices. Se- 
lected and arranged by Jester Hairston and Harry Robert 
Wilson for Bourne, Inc., 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Copyright 1960 and priced at $1.00 in USA. 16 songs with a 
foreword for each one. 


JOHN HENRY [FOLK SONG] |TTBB with baritone solo and 
piano acc.] Arranged by Merrill Ostrus & James Leyden. Copy- 
right 1959 and published by Carl Fischer Inc., 62 Cooper Square, 
New York 3, N.Y. A very effective arrangement of the well 
known folk song. Duration 3:35 25: 


WRAPT IN SILENCE [TTBB a cappella]. Words and music 
by Robert MacGimsey, 20¢, copyright by Carl Fischer Inc., N.Y. 
Duration 1:20. Excellent harmonies in this song. 

FOREST VOICES—based on two Ojibwe Indian Themes. For 
a Cappella Chorus of Treble Voices. Arranged and freely adapt- 
ed by Eusebia Simpson Hunkins. Copyright 1960 and published 
by Carl Fischer. 1:35 sec. 


WALTZING MATILDA an Australian Song. Words by A. B. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


Paterson with Music by Marie Cowan. The well known Unof- 
ficial Anthem of Australia. Copyright by Carl Fischer in 1958 
and 1960; duration 1:55. Priced at 20¢. A good arrangement by 
Bill Simon. A good chance to brush up on your Australianese 
via swagman, jumbuck, billabong and coolibah. 


[EARLE TANNER] 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDITIONS 


CINQ CHANTS POPULAIRES D’ORIENT by Louis Beydts; 
Editions Maurice Senart, 20, Rue du Dragon, Paris; 
1926. $2.00 

These Five Popular Songs of the Orient are suitable for medi- 

um high voices. Musically difficult. Best sung as a group, the 
total performance time is about seven minutes. 
O Noél d’argent [C-F] The poet says that on this night when 
Christmas descends, he will make a pure and holy altar of his 
heart. Sustained chords underlie the quiet, measured tones of 
this declaration. 
Les tisons sont mort dans latre [Gb-G] “The ashes on the 
hearth are dead, says the poet. So that I may rekindle the soul 
give a little flame. Leap cheerfully, fire that sleeps.” Slow pro- 
gressions in whole tones ending with a sudden change to fast 
tempo and a forte climax express the mournful sentiments of 
the words. 

Trois bergers se rencontrerent [G-F%] Three shepherds meet 

and say, “Come my brothers to the poor cottage. Gather the 

flowers of field and heart to carry to the infant Jesus.” Convey- 
ing a happy mood, voice and piano vie rhythmically throughout. 

Fine enunciation is required. 

Autour du feu, dansons la ronde |D-C] “Around the fire, dance 

the round, so that the fire of love burns all the world.” Close 

intervals make this short piece tonally difficult. 

J’ai rempli pour toi mes yeux [F-F] “I have filled my eyes 

with light and happy dreams. I come to offer the stars of my 

soul at your flame, capricious fire. I await you—descend from the 
sky.” This fast, gay song provides a fitting climax to the group. 


NOCTURNOS by Carlos Tuxen-Bang; Barry & Cia, Monte- 
video 264, Buenos Aires [Sole selling agent—Boosey & 
Hawkes, Inc.] 1958. $2.00 

This attractive work for soprano consists of three pieces in- 

dicated by number and tempo: I-Adagio, II-Allegro and III- 

Andante. The vocal line, sung on “ah” in vocalize style, as- 

sumes an instrumental character but never exceeds the capa- 

bilities of the fine soprano voice. Vocally demanding, these 
songs may be sung separately or as a set. Total performance 
time is 1442 minutes. Adagio [D%-A*] moves in broad, sweeping 
style, its lovely melodic line interlacing with the accompani- 
ment. Occasionally, the voice stands alone with good dramatic 
effect. Allegro [E-A] offers a relentlessly moving pace, shart 
accents and abruptly changing rhythmic patterns. Andante[Eb- 

A] returns to a calmer mood using again the broad, legato style 

Here the voice carries the main theme supported by fascinat- 

ing changes of key in the piano.t? 


[RuTH Lowry SAWYERs}| 


[Editor’s Note: Music Review is now the handiwork of The 
Music Review Committee, appointed by President Wise in com- 
pliance with a 1959 convention directive which was the out- 
growth of a petition instigated by Alice Marble, the one mem- 
ber of the committee not contributing to this issue. The names 
of the other committee members follow the section which thev 
have contributed to this issue. Earle Tanner is the chairman... 
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“A History of Song,” edited by Denis 
Stevens, published by Hutchinson & 
Co., Ltd., 178 Great Portland Street, 
London, England, 1960. Reviewed for 
The Bulletin by Raprana Pazmor. 


KF: YEARS, teachers of voice and mu- 
sic history have been asking for an 
authoritative, scholarly and comprehen- 
sive history of song. It is here at last, 
and is in every aspect a cause for re- 
joicing. 

Not the product of a single writer, it is 
composed of sections, each written by 
a specialist. Denis Stevens, in his fore- 
word, gives the aims and objects of the 
book as to suggest “new departures and 
new additions to the repertory of sing- 
ers who feel hemmed in by a narrow 
range of musical style,” and to assist 
‘the musician and the music historian 
to grasp the essential continuity of a 
genre that has flourished with particu- 
lar vigor during the past millenium.” 

There are three main divisions: The 
Middle Ages, The Renaissance and The 
Modern Period. The first section is 
treated by Gilbert Reaney; the second, 
by Denis Stevens; the third contains a 
chapter on each European nation, from 
Belgium through Switzerland, plus the 
United States and Latin America, with 
various contributors. David Cox writes 
of Belgium, France and Switzerland; 
Gerald Abraham, of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Russia; Philip Radcliffe of- 
fers a section on Germany and Austria, 
and one on Scandinavia and Finland; 
Hungary and the United States are dis- 
cussed by Hans Nathan; logically, Spain 
and Spanish America are dealt with by 
Gilbert Chase; while Arthur Jacobs and 
Anthony Milner handle the British 
Isles and Italy, respectively. Finally, 
there is a meaty conclusion by Michael 
Tippett. 

Each section abounds in pithy, illumi- 
nating and thought-provoking passages. 
Jacobs, for instance, summarizing the 
Victorians, remarks that they wrote of 
‘conventional love, conventional he- 
roics, conventional piety.” Concerning 
the relative dearth of good contempor- 
wry songs, he says that the decline of 
“drawing room singing,” due to elec- 
tronic devices, has caused the contem- 
porary composer, in an effort to reach 
the widest audience, to neglect song 
writing, a situation which is aggravated 
by the lack of suitable modern verse, 
end audiences “fossilized around Ger- 
rian Lieder.” [One might add that, in 
the United States, the demand for roy- 
clities by poets’ publishers is an addi- 
tional deterrent. | 

David Cox’s contribution on France is 
excellent. He leans heavily on Noske 

[Please turn the page.] 
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“La Voix Chantee,” by Raoul Husson, Doctor of Science, Laureate of the 
Institute and Academy of Medicine; publisher, Gauthier-Villars, 53 Quai des 
Grands-Augustins, Paris 6°, France, 1960, 205 pp, 96 illustrations, $4.70 plus 
$1.00 postage to the U.S.A. 


ley during the proverbial blue moon, there issues from the press 
a thesis on singing so startling in concept, so textually esoteric and so 
essentially controversial in nature as emphatically to challenge basic validity of 
time honored beliefs subscribed to by most teachers of the art! And, measured 
by any standard of evaluation, Dr. Husson’s book falls ineluctably in all three 
categories! 

Possessor of a sonorous, richly timbered baritone, he at one time seriously 
considered embarking on a lyric career. That ambition, however, was overcome 
by the urge of an overweeningly inquisitive mind, leading him at the age of 
21 to begin intensive research into vocal physiology as well as kindred scientific 
phenomena. So began a lifetime dedication, full fruition of which culminated in 
collation of the theories propagandized in the volume under consideration. 

Dealing in large with phoniatric physiology and acoustics, it is divided into 
three main sections, the first of which—in four chapters—announces recent 
findings substantiated by voluminous data which, if accepted, would seem com- 
pletely to reverse adherence to certain former conceptions relative to vocal 
sound and its production. 

Section 2 is potentially of very great value to singers and teachers alike inas- 
much as it is devoted to extensive, minutely detailed physiological analysis of 
every imaginable vocal technic or phoniatric behavior. These, according to 
author Husson, are infinite in number and each is characterized by [1] neuro- 
motor conditioning, [2] acoustical performance, [3] putting into action variable 
protective mechanisms, [4] a true keyboard or chain of internal feelings and 
[5] a differentiated bodily vocal system using the regulating element for the 
whole. 

Section 3 likewise offers to teachers, therapists and orthophonists informa- 
tion priceless in value! For it describes and exhaustively analyzes all the so- 
called standard vocal pedagogical procedures now prevalent in the world of 
song which, for convenience, are placed in five major classifications; namely, 
[1] those acting directly on the attitudes and/or positions of the several mus- 
culatures contributing to voice formations, [2] those acting on the timbre of the 
expressed vowels, [3] those advocating dependence on individual internal feel- 
ing or sensations, [4] those relying on beneficial influence of emotional motiva- 
tion and [5] those employing phoniatric retroactions generated by auditory 
stimuli. . 

As is the case with most innovators, Dr. Husson pontificates quite consistently, 
any note of possible doubt concerning his deductions being apparently foreign 
to his makeup. There thus being no middle ground one either accepts his postu- 
lates with ardent advocacy or vigorously dissents therefrom. In this connection 
we are credibly informed that a number of continental scientists do not hesitate 
to take exception to some of his more dissident premises. Be that as it may, 
and without committing ourself either way, we nevertheless find the several 
ideas advanced to be intensely interesting and certainly thought provoking. If 
and when someone equal to the task involved is able and willing to spend time 
and energy incident to providing an adequate translation from scientific French 
into cognate English the resultant volume would conceivably find ready sale 
throughout English speaking countries. 


“Words on Music,” by Ernst Bacon, Syracuse University Press, 1960, 183 pp., 
$4.00. 


ERE ONE to seek the raison d’etre motivating this most stimulating alliance 
W of author and publisher, certainly it could not have been more suc- 
cinctly voiced than in the two final sentences of the introduction. We quote: 
“T have as high an opinion of American talent and vitality, as I have a low 
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opinion of how they are treated. This is the essence of what I have to say.” 

So, hewing to this literary line, regardless of where the inevitable barrage 
of chips might fall, author Bacon intrepidly pursues his way through some 
twenty, or more, quasi-Emersonian essay-like chapters, making for as interest- 
ing, thought-provoking reading as one might encounter in a lifetime search for 
elemental truths having to do with the fine arts, music especially! 

Incidentally, not the least of his literary assets is a tremendous vocabulary 
always exploited with rare sensitivity for word apposition. Consummate master 
of language and style, he wields a trenchant pen, his multifarious observations 
being distinguished no less for their pungency than by their sapience. 

Undeniably competent as a critic of music in all its phases, be they applied 
or theoretical, he speaks with equal authority anent other allied arts contribu- 
tary to that illusive accomplishment called culture, thereby impressively demon- 
strating the wide catholocity of his collateral learning! Again we quote: “The 
only self-expression is self-obliteration. Because a man is a spring, he is not 
therefore the author of water.” And: “In administration, the man who is self- 
less enough to surround himself with others greater than himself is even rarer 
than the man who is great enough to fear no rivals.” Also: “Unlike Gaul, musi- 
cal America is divided into two parts: Manhattan Island and whatever remains.” 

Did space permit, one could easily cite many other statements equally aphor- 
ismic in genre, all sprung from a keenly analytical mind free from any tinge 
of “highbrowism,” if we may be allowed to coin a descriptive term. In fine, a 
book worthy of inclusion in any library anywhere. 


“Guide for Young Singers,” by Millard H. Cates, University Music Press, P.O. 
Box 1267, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959, 28 pp., [price not indicated]. 


NE OF THE most significant developments in modern vocal pedagogy is to 
be found in the amazing growth of class voice instruction. Study of catalogs 
published by leading educational institutions, collegiate and professional alike, 
discloses the fact that, with comparatively few exceptions, they make definite 
curricular provision for this type of teaching, especially so where applied in- 
strumental and music education majors are concerned. And, in keeping with 
this trend, many private mentors with large followings are also taking similar 
steps. Naturally enough, concurrent with such growth comes an increasing 
number of textbooks specifically designed for use by such classes, among the 
latest being the one motivating the ensuing comments. 

Scrutiny of its content discovers several admirable features, first of which 
is the author’s consistent brevity of statement, excess verbiage being seduously 
eschewed. Furthermore there is clever psychology in the manner of his ap- 
proach, every endeavor being made to put the vocal neophyte at his ease by 
assurance that the road to good singing is not necessarily so involved as is 
commonly believed. Probably, for this reason, he refrains from inclusion of 
singing and breathing musculature diagrams, not infrequently puissant sources 
of student obfuscation, especially so when beginners are involved. In addition, 
the closing chapter contains first and second semester repertoire lists for all 
four typical ranges. For the several above reasons, readers interested in a 
textbook intended to be “not only a guide for the student but also an instru- 
ment for the teacher” will be well advised thoroughly to acquaint themselves 
with this well-integrated and relatively inexpensive publication.{t 
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A History of Song, edited by Denis 
Stevens, cont. from previous page. 


as a source, but has pertinent observa- 
tions of his own. And he does not fall 
into the strange aberration of Stringham 
in Listening to Music Creatively con- 
cerning Chansons de Bilitis. In closing 
Cox quotes Poulenc: “French songs 
will always be leavened with that light- 
ness of spirit without which life would 
be unendurable.” 

In dealing with Germany and Aus- 
tria, Philip Radcliffe makes a keen ob- 
servation concerning the impact of the 
twelve-tone system on song writing: 
“".. if... in its most uncompromising 
form, it were to acquire a more domi- 
nating position, it might lead to the enc 
not only of solo song, but of all voca 
music.” 

Still another significant statement is 
made by Anthony Milner at the end o 
his discussion of Italian song: “Nowhere 
in the contemporary world does _ the 
song have the part in domestic life thai 
it had in the nineteenth century, and 
even if it had, most contemporary songs 
are too difficult to be performed ade- 
quately by amateurs. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, songs written today are thought of a: 
concert pieces—they are heard only at 
recitals, and there infrequently, because 
the singer knows that they will not be 
the main attraction for the audience.’ 

An interesting comparison is made by 
Radcliffe between Grieg and Sibelius: 
Grieg’s “approach to song writing wa: 
essentially that of a miniaturist,” while 
Sibelius was “not a miniaturist, but a 
symphonic writer who occasionally . . . 
was able to express himself with com- 
plete individuality on a small scale” 
with “austere strength and simplicity.” 

Readers below the Mason and Dixon 
line will be pleased to find Gilbert 
Chase declaring that “Dixie” is “the 
most genuinely American product of 
the nineteenth century.” Of Griffes, he 
writes that he had “no style of his own 
making,” while Virgil Thomson “aims at 
an appearance of disarming simplicity, 
freely resorting to the well known, the 
well worn and the outright trivial.” 
Chase discusses American composers 
whose names are extremely unfamiliar, 
including Miriam Gideon and Babbitt 
he gives Seymour Barab a relatively 
large measure of attention, discusses 
Gershwin at some length, and supplies 
a long list of contemporary America’ 
composers, with some glaring omission, 
among these the name of John Duke. 

In the final section, entitled, Conclu- 
sion, Michael Tippett makes some re- 
markably interesting observations. “The 
moment the composer begins to creaie 
musical verses of his song, he destroys 
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ur appreciation of the poem as poetry, 
and substitutes an appreciation of his 
usic as song. This is true of even such 
simple and exactly corresponding pat- 
‘erns of poetry and music as the end- 
lassly repeatable verses of a folk-song. 

.. AS soon as we sing any poetry to a 

scognizable melody, we have at that in- 
‘tant left the art of poetry for the art 
«f music. . . . Once the chanting has 
;one over into song, then our apprecia- 
ton of the words virtually ceases. .. . 
ltesponse to the situation is the primal 
<ift of the song writer. Then comes the 
ibility to destroy the verbal music of 
tie poetry or prose and to substitute 
tae music of music. . . . The relation of 
iistrumental accompaniment to the 
| oetic situation is, I think, nearly always 
zt one or more remove.” 

This History of Song admirably suc- 
ceeds in its aims. It should be in the 
l brary of every teacher, and of every 
serious student, of singing. It will be of 
inestimable value to those members of 
NATS who may be preparing them- 
selves for the Fellow in NATS examina- 
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attitude and a new impetus. When in- 
terest in chapter meetings seems to lag, 
there must be that kind of imagination 
and devotion on the part of chapter 
leaders that will make them seek for 
programs that will be new and stimu- 
lating—even controversial if that will 
generate new enthusiasm and new pat- 
terns of thought. 

All teachers tend to become dogmat- 
ic, and dogmatism is the bane of teach- 
ing. We say the same things over and 
er again until we believe them with- 
it question. If we can but cultivate 
1 open mind so that we are ready for 
‘w ideas, in the twinkling of an eye, 
chance remark, a book, a personal 
‘perience may illumine and change 
ir point of view, bring a new per- 
ective and with it, a new vigor to our 
aching. 
Let’s get together! Lawyers, doctors, 
en of the cloth—all get together— 
ley argue, they agree and they dis- 

ree, but they stay by their organiza- 
ions. It is a sign of maturity when we 
> n meet and talk freely and frankly 

out our problems. It is a sign of im- 

aturity or a lack of confidence in 

e’s point of view or both, when we 

thdraw into our shells and smugly 
hink we are always right and every- 

e else is wrong. The climate of free 

scussion can be and must be culti- 
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vated within the local chapters, and in 
so doing we also cultivate friends and 
solidarity of purpose in carrying out 
the general aims of NATS. 

Thus the national organization needs 
the chapters, and the chapters need the 
national association: They may in de- 
scription seem separate entities, but in 
heart and in spirit they are one and 
indivisable. 

This is my last message to you before 
the convention. Come to Dallas if you 
can, and enjoy the fine programs, the 
music, the inspiration and the stimulat- 
ing association that we always have at 
our national conventions.#* 





NATIONAL MUSIC 
COUNCIL REPORTS 











— MacDowELt has been elected 
to the Hall of Fame of New York 
University, and his bust will be placed 
among those of other famous Americans 
in the Hall on University Heights in 
New York City. This long deserved 
honor to America’s most famous com- 
poser has now become 2 reality, after a 
number of attempts to have MacDowell 
chosen by the Board of Electors in 
former years. 

His election this year was in the 
greatest measure due to the efforts of 
the National Music Council and _ its 
member organizations. In the past many 
individuals have worked to have Mac- 
Dowell chosen, but there has been no 
unified, nation-wide effort. When the 
Council began its campaign, mimeo- 
graphed lists of the names and addresses 
of all the members of the Board of 
Electors, some 150, were prepared and 
sent to all the Council’s | fifty-three 
member organizations, to university and 
college music departments throughout 
the country, to music clubs, conserva- 
tories and to many prominent persons 
known to be interested in music. In- 
cluded with each list was a draft letter, 
to form a basis for the individual com- 
munications mailed to the Electors. Mu- 
sic magazines helped the project by 
publishing the names and addresses of 
the Electors, and urging their subscrib- 
ers to write to them. 

As a result, the nation-wide cam- 
paign of the National Music Council 
proved successful, and now, for the first 
time, an American composer of serious 
music will have a place in the Hall of 
Fame. He will keep company with 
Stephen Foster, the only other musician 
among those so honored. 

[Please turn to page 33.] 
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is often lost in the desire to be regular. 
Freakishness and affectation never have 
a legitimate place in any artist’s make- 
up. However, it is well to remember that 
one cannot be a leader and be in the 
ranks at the same time. Leadership and 
individuality should come _ through 
greatness and accomplishment. 

Garden, Farrar, Caruso and Fremstad 
all framed their art in powerful per- 
sonalities. Ponselle was another artist 
who held sway over her audiences from 
the moment that she stepped on the 
stage. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and 
Rachmaninoff, both great pianists of 
rather sombre mien, held their audience 
in the palm of their hand. One of the 
most wistful personalities within mem- 
ory was the violinist Maude Powell. 

In over forty years of concert attend- 
ance, I have been privileged to hear and 


share the artistry of the world’s great- 
est singers and instrumentalists. In re- 
living these priceless experiences the 
personality of Alma Gluck stands out 
supreme above all others. Her gracious- 
ness, sincerity and joy in sharing her 
art with her audience has left an indeli- 
ble imprint upon my memory. Wheth- 
er she sang Mozart, Handel, an aria 
from Charpentier’s Lowise, or the sim- 
ple My Laddie by Thayer, her charming 
personality flowed out like a wave of 
golden magic which transported her lis- 
teners far away from the confines of 
the concert hall. She gave the impres- 
sion that she enjoyed singing for you as 
much as you enjoyed listening to her 
To me, hers was the greatest personality 
of them all. 

There may have been some few wh«c 
achieved fame through perfection 0: 
their art, but who did not enhance it by 
a powerful personality, however, these 
are the exceptions rather than the rule 
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A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommitTrEE ON Vocat EpucaTIoNn of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE ButeTin. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. Fretps, Chair- 
man; OREN Brown; Puitip A. DuEY; RALPH 
ERROLLE; Grace LeEsiiE; J. Oscar MILLER; 
Harvey RINGEL; SonIA ‘SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SMITH; and WILLIAM VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Eprtor, NATS 
BuLieTiIn, 430 S. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Intrnots.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 
terest may be served. Please write legibly! 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What would you like 
to know about vocal teaching? Have you 
any problems? Formulate a question and 
send it in to us. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the COMMITTEE ON VocaL EDUCATION, or it 
may be printed in THe BULLETIN. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 


* * * 


The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversial material, they are 


challengable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 
are invited to write in their comments anc 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statement: 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
matters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


Question: My throat always goes dry 
while I am singing, especially during « 
performance. What can I do about it? 

ANsSwer: It may be a nervous reac- 
tion but it is more than likely caused by 
a lack of moisture in the body. Vigorous 
singing expels a great quantity of water 
vapor with the breath. Sing against a 
pane of glass and you will see the 
moisture collect thereon. Obviously, a 
singer needs an adequate amount of 
water in his system to supply the added 
requirements of performance. However, 
it is foolish to try to “tank up” just be- 
fore performance. Rather, one should 
cultivate the everyday habits of drink- 
ing the necessary amount of water [but 
moderately] at odd intervals to prevert 
throat dryness while singing. The prop- 
er amount will be discovered by triel 
over a period of months. Throat dryness 
will thus be obviated. 


QuEsTION: What would you say s 
the technical difference between a mu- 
sical sound and a noise? 

ANSWER: Musical sounds are prc- 
duced by periodic, rhythmic or regulzr 
vibrations of a body whereas noise 5s 
generated by irregular vibrations. To 
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{t requires courage to be one’s self in the 
sresence of his art, and not have the 
yersonality mitigated. The knowledge 
hat the performer understands and is 
naster of his particular artistic medium 
‘reatly facilitates the projection of the 
»yersonality. The ability to lose one’s self 
n the mood and spiritual content of the 
vork being performed also releases the 
versonality of the artist. Self-mastery 
s an open gate through which the per- 
onality can soar out to meet the eager 
istener. 

So, when all is said, it is the desire to 
hare yourself and your emotions, com- 
‘ined with a sincere and kindly domi- 
ance that generated a great personal- 
ty. It is the prime requisite of a great 
rtist, with second and third places go- 
ng to intelligence and hard work. These 
iust all be joined with a natural talent 
) make for perfection in any artist. 

To the young singer: “Cultivate your 

personality with even more zeal and 


care than your vocal technique.” To be 
successful it must frame the vocal ac- 
complishment, for “the gift without the 
giver is bare.” ¢# 





MUSIC COUNCIL..... 


[Continued from page 31.] 


The election of MacDowell is more 
than a personal honor; it is evidence 
that the eminent persons who comprise 
the Board of Electors of the Hall of 
Fame have at long last given recognition 
to the important place which serious 
music, created by native Americans, 
holds in our national life and culture. 

It is not generally known now-a-days 
that the Post Office Department issued 
a special MacDowell stamp in 1940. 
Since then two decades had to elapse 
before the Hall of Fame gave to this 
musical genius the recognition which 
should have long ago been his.}¢ 





be musical, a vocal tone must be sus- 
tained by regular vibrations of the vocal 
cords at a recognizable pitch level or a 
given frequency. 


QuesTION: 1. Was Franz Schubert 
the first of the great German Lieder 
writers? 2. Who is considered the first 
great opera composer? 

ANSWER: 1. Yes. He set more than 
600 poems to music from the writings 
of 100 authors. 2. Claudio Monteverdi. 
His opera, Orfeo, was composed in 1607. 
Peri’s earlier opera, Euridice [1600], 
was not rated as highly by historians 
although Peri’s work established the 
prototype for all later operatic forms. 


QuEsTIon: Can you tell me why one 
voice differs in quality from another 
even though the pitch range is nearly 
i/entical in both? 

Answer: Acoustically speaking, the 
ringe is defined as the number of fre- 
quency changes [vibrations per second] 
possible between the lowest and highest 
pitches of a voice. The quality or timbre 
is determined by the combined relative 
frequencies and intensities of its over- 
tones. The pitch frequency of the hu- 
nan voice is produced right at the vocal 
eirds. The overtones are determined 
by the shape and density of the vi- 
b-ating medium and the channel 
through which the tone is propagated 
ir to the atmosphere. Therefore we say 
that the cavities, bones and muscles of 
tle vocal tract have a direct influence 
01 the overtones or quality of the voice. 
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Since no two human beings are identi- 
cal anatomically, each singer’s voice 
quality will be unique. 


QuEsTIoN: What is meant by “line?” 

ANSWER: A good vocal performance 
creates an illusion that is often called 
“line.” It implies a continuity of tone 
that gives organic unity to the phrase. 
Legato, of course, is an important in- 
gredient. The consonants must be pro- 
nounced clearly, and this actually will 
interrupt the legato, but there is a 
“singing through the consonants” that 
is partly real, partly psychological, 
whereby the ear hears the consonants as 
superimposed upon a continuous flow of 
vowel tone. A subtle crescendo, in which 
each syllable seems to grow out of the 
preceding one, adds to the illusion. The 
swelling of the phrase usually continues 
to an important syllable near the end, 
and then turns into a decrescendo. 
Other phrases are more complex, but 
all must be governed by delicate laws, 
like the laws that determine the move- 
ment of a bird in flight or a brush in the 
hand of an artist, whereby throughout 
all the changes in dynamics and rubato 
there is a coherence, relating each 
syllable to all the others. Consistency 
of vowel color, with no vowel darker or 
lighter than the others except for an 
interpretative reason, is also needed for 
the illusion of line. 


QUESTION: [repeated] Do the false 
vocal cords ever vibrate to produce a 
tone? 

[Please turn the page.] 
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ANSwER: Regarding the statement on 
false cord vibration in the October ’60 
Bulletin, perhaps some further informa- 
tion might be of interest. While the false 
vocal cords do not normally vibrate to 
produce tone, when one or both of the 
true cords have been destroyed by dis- 
ease, the false cords have been known 
to take over the duties of the lost cords, 
producing a husky, low voice with small 
range of pitch. Also, during temporary 
impairment of the true cords, the false 
cords may assume a hyperactivity which 
sometimes persists afterwards as a func- 
tional habit. If any hyperactivity of the 
false cords is seen during an attempt to 
produce normal sound, it probably in- 
dicates an undesirable or unhealthy 
condition of the true cords. [Ref: Press- 
man & Keleman “Physiology of the 
Larynx”, 1955; Jackson & Jackson “The 
Larynx and its Diseases”, 1937]. 


QuesTIoN: Would you please list all 
the intrinsic muscles of the larynx? 
Answer: There are seven sets of in- 

trinsic muscles. One is single, the other 
six occur in pairs, bilaterally placed. All 
of these are contained wholly within the 
framework of the larynx. They are: 

transverse arytenoid (1) 

oblique arytenoid (2) 

lateral crico-arytenoid (2) 

posterior crico-arytenoid (2) 

thyro-arytenoid, or vocal cords (2) 

crico-thyroid (2) 

thyro-hyoid (2) 
Like most muscles, these are named by 
their points of attachment—e.g., the 
thyro-arytenoids are attached to the 
thyroid cartilage at one end and to the 
arytenoid cartilages at the other. The 
more stable or motionless part is usually 
named first. 


QuEsTION: What causes careless slur- 
ring in the phrases of oft-times good 
musician-singers? 

Answer: This is a vocal problem, not 
a musical one. The throat has not been 
strengthened enough to remain free so 
that the tone may be held at the mask 
and, at the same time, well sustained by 
body energy [or breath well-controlled 
by the abdominal muscles]. Thinking 
the pitch and singing it firmly will keep 
the tone clean and definite throughout 
the phrase. 


QuEsTION: At what point in the vocal 
training of the beginner does the serious 
study of repertoire begin? 

Answer: First I want to say that the 
term repertoire is often used carelessly. 
Too many singers find themselves, after 
several years of study, with a limited 


amount of miscellaneous material which 
in many cases has been used to put over 
a song, make a hit with an audience, 
show off the voice [plenty of power and 
high notes], etc. Such a so-called reper- 
toire is usually overweighted with oper- 
atic arias but it does not necessarily 
stimulate the artistic growth of the 
pupil. 

The very first song given to the be- 
ginner [let us say regardless of age] 
should be chosen to match his [or her] 
attained singing capacity at the moment. 
A wide choice of songs is available for 
this purpose. This first song should be 
one of a future group of songs to be 
selected by the teacher with due con- 
sideration for the pupil’s interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Singing capacity includes such indis- 
pensables as good posture, breath de- 
velopment for singing, freedom of tone 
production, forward articulation of con- 
sonants and, above all, a desire to sing 
expressively. Repetition will be part of 
this first song study for it is not easy tc 
apply everything at once. It is hoped 
that musicianship is already present on 
that it is being developed for it is im- 
portant to_get away from the mere 
black-and-white rendition of the printed 
page as soon as possible. 

These first steps in song development 
can lead, under the informed directior 
of the skilled teacher, to curiosity or 
the part of the student concerning th« 
great song literature of all periods. Soon 
discrimination will appear and taste ir 
selection and grouping will develop. The 
introduction of languages other thar 
one’s own leads to new fields of song 
discovery. 

I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the first song. It’s like laying a 
cornerstone. Also, how important it is 
for teachers of singing everywhere to 
have a large repertoire of song materia! 
which has been prepared in advance fo: 
presentation to their singers! 


QueEsTION: Why does my voice tire 
more quickly when singing in a chorus 
than when I sing an equal time by my- 
self? 

ANSweEr: In solo practice one can 
achieve better concentration and thus 
arrive at a better concept of what is 
desired than when singing in a group. 
We tend to imitate when we hear other 
voices and it is possible that those about 
you do not have a voice production that 
is desirable to copy. In a group on2 
tends to oversing in order to hear his 
own voice. This would certainly tire th 
voice more quickly. Perhaps the tessi- 
tura of the choral part you are singin: 
is not best for your voice and is leadin3 
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:ou to too much high or low singing, as 
t1e case may be. 


Question: This word “relaxation” 
others me. Some teachers want the 
‘shole vocal area relaxed in singing. To 

ie, this feeling of “nothingness” that 
;2ople label relaxation in the vocal 
rocesses is but the result of tensions in 
roper balance—efficient work—a bal- 
nee that permits articulation without 
f-ustration. What is your opinion? 

Answer: I am inclined to agree with 
you. The singing voice is, after all, a 

roduct of muscular actions in many 

arts of the body. Breathing muscles, 

ryngeal muscles, tongue and palate 

uscles, postural muscles—all contrib- 

te their share to voice production. But 
i: artistic singing this coordinated ac- 
tvity is largely governed or dictated 
ty the hearing reactions of the singer 
rather than by the conscious manipula- 
ton of each specific part. Even when 
surrendering to his musical impulses the 
singer’s expression is a product of many 
muscles. But it is not a forced response. 
Rather it is the product of well-formed 
habits. 

The term relaxation can be mislead- 
ing when it implies looseness. A fine 
tone cannot come through a loose voice 
for singing always involves correct 
physical action. At the other extreme, 
rigidity or tightness is the singer’s worst 
vice since it destroys the flexibility of 
the vocal organs. 

The term relaxation may be used in 
teaching if it is properly understood to 
mean the condition of equilibrium that 
exists in a muscular system when all is 
well poised and in readiness, when all 
antagonistic or interfering tensions have 
been eliminated. In this sense, relaxa- 
tion is a relative condition, a state of 
proper balance between muscles that are 
working in coordinated combinations. 

Some people confuse relaxation with 
inertia which is complete muscular in- 
ation. An inert muscle is destitute of 
motivating power and in a languid and 
lieless condition. Obviously, in this 
stite, no one can sing. The healthiest 
b dy is a self-oblivious body but not an 


inert body. As a rule, muscles report 
sensations only when abnormal strains 
are present. You will feel your eyes 
only when they are being strained. You 
can tell that your heart is beating when 
something is wrong with it. Are your 
lungs expanding? Do you feel the 
digestive movements of your stomach 
muscles? These organs are all constant- 
ly working but, unless strains or ail- 
ments are present, you are not supposed 
to feel them. I believe that to be true 
also of the muscles of the vocal tract. 
When they are properly coordinated and 
nothing is out of balance the singer will 
probably not feel them at all. But this 
does not mean that they are inert or 
lifeless. Herbert Witherspoon used to 
warn his pupils that only faults impart 
sensations. He would say that if you 
can feel your vocal muscles at work 
your method is wrong. 

We need not abandon the term relax- 
ation in teaching if we understand that, 
in using this term, we are really trying 
to eliminate intrusive or voluntary con- 
trols that might interfere with an other- 
wise well-balanced or well-coordinated 
action of the vocal tract. 

Here’s another point. Let us not for- 
get that a healthy muscle always pos- 
sesses the property called tonus which 
is a constant residual contraction of its 
fibres necessary for life. No muscle is 
ever completely lifeless. This tonus or 
muscle-tone varies with the health of 
the individual. In sickness the tonus is 
lessened and muscles are less able to 
respond. But the normal tonus of a 
healthy muscle, strange to say, does not 
involve the expenditure of extra energy 
and is consequently never associated 
with the products of fatigue. 

It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
relaxation, as commonly used by sing- 
ing teachers, means the condition of 
equilibrium or readiness to perform that 
exists in a muscular system when all 
interfering strains are eliminated. Such 
a condition is the end product of all 
training for artistic singing. 

This is a rather long-winded explana- 
tion but I hope it answers your ques- 


tion.tt 
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Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsvlvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KeIser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., Sytvie Der- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., OTTILIE 
Krucer, 414 Freeport Rd., New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY 
CooLaHAN, 6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Treas. MARGARET HUEY, 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe i, 60 Davis St., Providence 
3; Treas., HELEN C. Prace, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 


St. Louis District: Pres.. WELDON Wuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. Ke1TH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


[Please turn the page.] 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from previous page.] 


San Francisco: Pres., EUGENE FULTON, 350 
Lawton St., San Francisco 22, California; 
Vice-Pres., EARL WILLIAM Jones, 1417 San- 
chez Ave., Burlingame, California; Treas., 
GLapys STEELE Hacue, 1598 Shrader St., 
San Francisco, California; Sec., VIRGINIA 
Bair, 1287 Alpine Rd., Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 


South Carolina: Pres., Joyce Hosss, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg; Vice-Pres., 
KATHFRINE PFOHL, Box 48, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill; Sec-Treas., GAu. GINGERY, 
Box 4421. Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville. 

South Florida: Pres., Paut. Breck, 434 N. 
E. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
Lina Mapparorp, University of Miami. 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas., MARTIN 
BiLaAckwriperR, Box 3012. Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SistrR Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., HAROLD BruNbIN, 3131 
Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Vice- 
Pres., FLORENCE CLAus, 949 Marshall Ave.. 
St. Paul. Minnesota; ‘Treas., JosEPH JOHN- 
son, 1128 LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Sec., MARJORIE M. Norpstrom, 4308 
Brookside Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
3030 P St. N.W., Washington 7; Vice-Pres., 
VERA Ross, 4628 Brandywine St. N.W.. 
Washington 16: Second Vice-Pres., RAMONA 
Forsrs, 3113 Tennyson St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15; Treas.. MARY CLARKE, 6507 
Broad St., Brookmont, Maryland; Sec.. 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St., N.W.., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INFS JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., Sistrr 
SUSANNA Day, Sacred Heart College. 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BrRNHARDT WESsT- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., WiL- 
LIAM EBERL, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 


ce) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 
Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


fe) 
COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


12) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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@ G. Scuirme_er, Inc., 609 FirrH AVE., 
New York 17, N. Y. “First American 
music publisher to attain its 100th anni- 
versary, G. Schirmer has awarded a 
number of special commissions to com- 
memorate the event. Easley Blackwood, 
member of the University of Chicago’s 
Music Department, was among the re- 
cipients. His Second Symphony was the 
result and it will be given its first per- 
formance by the Cleveland Orchestra 
under George Szell on January 5, 1961, 
officially launching Schirmer’s centen- 
nial celebration.” 


@ Music Teacuers NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. “The MTNA will return to Phila- 
delphia after an absence of twenty-five 
years for its 1961 Biennial Convention, 
February 26th-March Ist. Headquarters 
will be at the Sheraton Hotel. The con- 
vention theme will be: Our American 
Musical Heritage. 

Concerts and programs will span the 
panorama of American music down to 
the present time. Distinguished guests 
who are to appear include: [1] Reginald 
Allen, Executive Director, Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts of New 
York; [2] Senator Jacob K. Javits, New 
York; [3] Julius Herford, pianist-con- 
ductor-musicologist; [4] Martial Sin- 
gher, baritone, and Anna Kaskas, con- 
tralto, appearing in solo performances; 
and [5] Edward N. Waters, Music Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. 

Presiding over the Philadelphia meet- 
ing will be LaVahn Maesch, MTNA 
President, of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin.” 


@ THEODORE PrEsSER Co., BRYN Mawr, 
PENNSYLVANIA. “Arthur A. Hauser, 
President of !’resser’s, announces the 
engagement of Calvert Bean for the im- 
portant post of Director of Publications, 
and the appointment of William Sand- 
berg as Sales Manager for that firm. 

Mr. Bean has taught a variety of 
courses in music theory and history at 
the College of St. Catherine and the 
universities of Missouri and Illinois. He 
is currently engaged in completing his 
thesis requirement of the Doctor of Mu- 
sical Arts degree in composition at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Sandberg has been a professional 
musician and publisher; his services as 
a lecturer and conductor are widely 
sought. He is well known in the music 


industry, through his many trips to 
dealers, music conventions, music work- 
shops, and other important gatherings of 
musicians and dealers.” 


@ Oxrorp University Press, 417 Firts 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. “Sir Willian 
Walton’s Second Symphony, commis- 
sioned by the City of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and the Royal Liverpool Phi - 
harmonic Society, will be given is 
American premiere in Cleveland, De.. 
29, 1960, by the Cleveland Orchestia 
under George Szell. The same orchestia 
and conductor will give the New Yo« 
premiere in February 1961, according 1) 
Oxford University Press, Sir William s 
publishers. 

Sir William Walton, composer of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, Facade, the succes: - 
ful opera, Troilus and Cressida, ard 
numerous symphonic works, is acceptcd 
as Britain’s foremost living compose. 
He is widely known in the United 
States, and in 1958 his works had more 
concert performances than those of ary 
living non-American composer, with 
the exception of Stravinsky.” 


@ Epwarp B. Marks Music Corpe., 156 
West 52np St., New York 19, N.Y. 
“Students interested in great choral 
masterpieces and, in particular, the mu- 
sical realizations of the Passion and the 
Requiem, or Mass for the Dead, will 
find that three recent publications by 
Edward B. Marks: Music Corporation 
afford a fascinating comparison of, and 
insight into, what most musicians con- 
sider the greatest settings of these 
forms: the Requiems of Mozart, Berlioz, 
Brahms and Verdi, and J. S. Bach's 
Passions according to St. Matthew and 


St. John. 


These have been conveniently gath- 


ered in three economically priced 
volumes as part of the publisher's 
Hampton Miniature Score Series. The 
Mozart and Berlioz Requiems are paired 
in one volume, the Brahms and Verdi 
Requiems in another, and the two Bach 
Passions in a third. 


Marks is now the owner of the cat.- 
logs of Westbrook Publications, In-., 
and the Eastbrook Music Company, tv’o 
of the leading houses specializing in 
seasonal and children’s material. I1- 
cluded in the purchase were East2r 
Mornin’, I Just Can’t Wait Till Chri:t- 
mas, Mister Easter Bunny, Dodo Bid, 
and many more well-known compo: i- 
tions. In adding this additional mater al 
to its other children’s songs, the Mar <s 
firm places itself even higher on the | st 
as providers of children’s and seasor al 
material.” 22 
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FINE AND APPLIE 


D ARTS LIBRARY 


Tice, Mrs. Georgia B., 3904 Vesta Drive, Wichita 
8, Kansas 
(from 1/45 N. Holyoke, Wichita) 
Todd, Miss Mabie kliz., c/o Waul 
Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
(irom 34 S$. High Street) 
Toenes, Mrs. George VePont, 1032 Harding St., 
Westfield, N.J. 

(from Apt. k, 29 Garden Drive, Roselle, N.J. 
Tully, Mr. Melville H., 234 Camino Del Campo, 
Kedondo Beach, Calit. 
(from 2209 Borden Ave., 
Sheridan, Mrs. Margaret, 

lidaysburg, Pa. 
(from 428 S. 6th St., 
Zambara, Mr. Edw. rtarry, 
of Tenn., Knoxville, ‘tenn. 
(from School of Music, Univ. of Oregon, 
Oregon) 


Vale, Evans 


Beach) 
Ave., Hol 


Hermosa 
1110 Maple 
Pa.) 

Dept., U. 


Chambersburg, 
Fine Arts 


Eugene, 


MAIL RETURNED 
FROM ‘tHE FOLLOWING: 


Ackley, Mrs. Ona Lou, 427 W. 5th St., Los Ange 
les 13, Calif. 

Alexander, Mrs. 
‘Texas 
Bischotf, Mrs. Miriam L., 
Waukesha, Wisc. 

Bunnell, Mr. Lyman B., 10 Woodland St., Hartford 

5, Conn. 

Cameron, Mrs. Jane Holland, 604 St. Paul Bldg., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 

Christiansen, Mrs. Marjorie S., 79 N. Ist 
Brigham City, Utah 
Davis, Mr. Grant Shelley, 
ho Falls, Idaho 

Davis, Mr. H. Frederick, 934 Westchester Pl, 
Los Angeles, Calif., or 201 So. Oxford Ave 
Foltz, Mr. David B., 3519 S. 13th St. or 3519 S 
136th St., Wichita, Kans. 

Guthrie, Mr. Wm. Frank, School of Fine Arts, 
Texas Christian Univ., Fort Worth, Texas 
Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, Ist Methodist Church, 
Wewoka, Okla. 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M., Rt. 3, 

Holroyd, Miss Sara L., Box 528, U. ot 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Hood, Mrs. Beatrice L. Brewster, 19773 Avon Rd., 
Detroit or Farmington, Mich. (21395 Inkster Rd.) 
Lyon, Miss Helen, 1315 7th St., Arkadelphia, Ark 
Magnus, Mr. John Peter, 1290 Schenectady Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 

Maxwell, Mr. Donald Jay, 205 
bourville, Ky. 
Moore, Mr. Leonard 
thell, Wash. (address 
Mesrobian, Mr. Robert, 114 
Boston, Mass. 

Nye, Mrs. Olga, 1111 Nottingham Ave., Orlando, 
Fle 


Paulette, 4620 Pine St., Bellaire, 


1219 Summit Ave., 


East, 


1020 Boise Ave., Ida- 


Concord, Tenn. 
J Indiana, 


Manchester, Bar- 
Maurice, 7016 N.E. 155, Bo- 
incomplete) 
Bay 


State Road, 


1. 
Rickert, Mr. Lawrence Gould, 144-A_ Stadium 
Terrace, Champaign, 
Ruetz, Mr. Robert G., 
14, Okla. i ; 
Smith, Mrs. Frances B., 105 Hawkins St., Roan- 
oke, Va. (return marked “no such street.”’) 
Smith, Mrs. Amelia Hall, 4227 Peachtree Circle, 
Jacksonville 7, Florida 
Vernon, Mr. Robert Chas., 
St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Yett, Mrs. Frances Martin, 
Springs, Texas 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES AND LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNORS TO THE RESCUE! THE ABOVE 
MEMBERS ARE NOT GETTING THEIR MAIL. 
HOW CAN THEY POSSIBLY MAKE PLANS 
TO COME TO THE CONVENTION! 


2856 E. 2ist Place, Tulsa 
































2871 No. Elmwood 


P.O. Box 29, Sulphur 





THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is 
useful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes member- 
ship in a most powerful national or- 
ganization. Proclaim your affiliation 
and add to your professional stature. 

Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. Haptey Crawrorp, 
NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward Park- 
way, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS LIBRARY 
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CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Royce Reaves, 3933 Purdue Street, Dallas 25, Texas 
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*« 
NATS OFFICIAL 
HOTEL RESER- 
VATION FORM 

«K 








Arrival Date 





(J A.M. [) P.M. 
Depature Date 








(] A.M. [) P.M. 
Checkout hour is 6:00 P.M. 








Please check appropriate box: 


[] One person, single bed ........ $ 7.00 
(] Two persons, double bed ...... $10.00 
[] Two persons, twin beds ....... $12.50 


{_] Third person in either of above.$ 2.00 


[_] Dormitory (4 to the room) 
PE 6 sascas0eaweeene $ 2.75 








~~ 


WATS ROUNDUF IW 


You can see this, too. 


YVALLAS 


But what you'll really take back professionally, will be: 
@ MICHAEL HEAD in a double bill: as recital artist, and composer-lecturer. 
* OLGA RYSS conducting Master Classes with Regional Auditions Winners. 
@ RALPH ERROLLE clarifying Italian Diction for American singers. 
¢ NORMAN PARK defining problems of "The High School Solo Voice." 
® JOHN ROSENFIELD discussing "The Press and the Vocal Art." 
e WILLIAM VENNARD'S resumé of scientific vocal research in Europe. 


® PANELS on "Humanities and the Singer," and "Repertoire of the Church 
Soloist." 


SINGER OF THE YEAR finals, Annual Business Meeting, Exhibits, Banquet, 
etc. 


Berton Coffin 
Program Chairman 


Wendell L. Osborn 
Chairman 





CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 


Eloise W. Grove, 5002 W. Lovers Lane, Dallas 9, Texas 
Date 


Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 16th NATS Annual 
Convention, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, December 27-30, 1960. 


[_] Member, $6.00 (] Student, $1.00 per session [one full day] 
[-] Non-member, $9.00 [] Guest, $3.00 per session [one full day] 


BANQUET RESERVATION: Thursday, December 29, 1960, 7:00 p.m. 
place[s] at $6.50 each, including gratuities. 





(_] | wish to reserve 


| enclose my [] [check] [] [money order] in the amount of 
to cover indicated items. [Please make payable to National Association 


of Teachers of Singing.] 








Name 
Street 


City 





Zone State 




















